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Editorial. 


EO XIII. has by fits aon character, his great 
ability, and his long life, done more than any 
other one man of his time to reduce the hatred 
which formerly made a chasm between the 
three great sections of the Christian world. 

Protestants in him have learned to think better of the 
Roman Church; and Catholics, under his wise and tem- 
perate rule, have become less arrogant in their claims 
and their condemnation of other churches. While we 
believe that his long reign has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in modern progress and religious en- 
lightenment throughout the world, we do not for a mo- 
ment believe that it has shaken the position of the Prot- 
estant churches or made the universal rule of the Roman 
Church any more probable. But the wisdom, the per- 
sonal virtues, and the serene good will of the pontiff at 
Rome have made religion in all its phases more accept- 
able, and have tended toward the removal of the scandal 
of a Christendom at war with itself. 


Sd 


IN another column we reprint a sketch of President 
Eliot of Harvard University, president also of the Na- 
tional Educational Association meeting in Boston this 
week. ‘The article was written by Dr. George A. Gordon, 
and published in the Congregationalist. Of President 
Eliot the editor says: ‘‘He has been the champion of 
non-sectarianism at Harvard, of non-compulsory attend- 
ance on religious worship, and of putting the divinity 
school of the university in close touch with the life of the 
university. This he has done as an official. Personally, 
he is a Unitarian Congregationalist of an extreme type; a 
convinced and unswerving advocate of the non-episcopal, 
non-sacerdotal conception of church government and 


- religion, and as such may be reckoned upon in the future 


na 
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as in the past, whenever fit opportunity offers, to express 
his personal opinions. However much men may differ 
from him in point of view, they invariably respect his 
candor. Dr. Gordon...often totally dissents from 
President Eliot’s views,—he did last week at the Har- 
vard Divinity School Comniencement,—but’ that does 
not blind him to the largeness of President Eliot’s mould 
and the far-reaching effects of his policies. Nor should 
other men’s dissent fron: the opinions of the president of 
Harvard blind them to his worth.” 


38 


In Boston an ancient custom is observed in the deliv- 
ery of an oration in Faneuil Hall on Independence Day. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead was last week the orator. His opin- 
ions are well known to all those who have followed his 
career, because he has the scholar’s gift which he exer- 
cises with entire sincerity. He summoned his hearers 
to reverence for the highest ideals of national character 
and conduct, setting forth with frankness the instances 
in which he thought our government had departed from 
the straight way of national rectitude. One of the most 
sharp-pointed arrows of criticism was aimed at the coat- 
of-arms of the State of Massachusetts, which, he said, was 
one of the least admirable among the emblems adopted 
by the various States. An omen of interest to those who 
are watching the effect of foreign immigration was the 
recital from memory, in pure ‘‘American’’ accent, of the 
Declaration of Independence by a boy whose parents, 
Russian Jews, ten years ago were entire strangers to the 
English language. 

& 


As to lynching, whether North or South, there is this 
to be said: There are conceivable circumstances when 
for the protection of society good men and women are 
justified in usurping the functions which the laws of 
the land accord to its executive officers. Occasionally 
there are such emergencies in new communities and 
under peculiar conditions. They may justify vigilance 
committees and a summary administration of justice. 
But there is no community in the United States where 
such a need exists, and there has been no recent case 
of lynching which did not involve, on the part of the 
lynchers, crime as brutal and impulses as murderous 
as that which they punished. The lust of the mob 
would not show itself in such hideous excesses in the 
burning and mutilation of the criminal unless there 
were murder in the hearts of those who committed the 
outrage. If the execution of a criminal were indeed 
necessary, and were undertaken by men of high prin- 
ciple and good character, the dark deed would be done 
silently, secretly, with stern sadness, and with none of 
the unholy glee which commonly accompanies these 
movements of the mob. 

a 


THERE is no unmixed race anywhere. There is no 
Inglish race of blood unmixed and free from foreign 
influence. Even the Jews are of mixed blood. ‘Those 
who are accustomed to see Jews of a peculiar type think 
of them as representing the race, but there are blond 
Jews with blue eves, swarthy Jews with black hair and 
hook noses, and black Jews. What happens in any 
family or race which conforms to a type is that for sev- 
eral generations foreign strains are shut out. Then all 
the members of the family or race intermarrying con- 
form to the likeness of the strain most potent and most 
often repeated in the ancestry. If no white blood were 
henceforth bred into the African race, in a few genera- 
tions mulattoes would disappear, and the African type 
would prevail throughout the race. In like manner, if 
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mulattoes for ten generations should have no admixture 
of colored blood, they would be lost to sight, swallowed 
up in the white race. / 


The School-teachers. 


Probably so many ladies and gentlemen engaged in 
the gentle art of teaching boys and girls the rudiments of 
the intellectual life were never assembled at one time on 
this planet as during the present week are thronging the 
streets of Boston. From all parts of the country con- 
verging streams of migrating teachers have united to 
create a flood inundating the streets and filling the sub- 
urbs with animated human life. Possibly as many 
teachers may have visited a World’s Fair during a sum- 
mer, but probably there were never so many together 
at once as will assemble in the Educational Convention 
under the presidency of Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University. 

So far as we have had a right to represent Boston, we 
have given them welcome. We have welcomed them 
also as workers coming from other towns and cities where 
our subscribers and readers have their dwelling-places. 
We welcome them for their own sakes, and much more 
for the sake of the work which they represent. The 
home, the school, the church, stand in close relations to 
each other. Properly constituted, the school is, from the 
intellectual point of view, the extension of the home. 


From the religious point of view the church is the ex-_ 


tension of both the home and the school. The school 
stands midway between the home, where the children 
have their birth and spend their earliest days, and the 
church, where they are fitted in a peculiar way to take 
their places as moral and spiritual beings and do the 
world’s work. 

Of these three no one can fully do the work of either 
or both of the others. They supplement each other, and 
their work is most valuable when, with full consciousness 
of responsibility and of the exact nature of their duties, 
each performs its part. The school has a peculiar priv- 
ilege, opportunity, and duty. Happily, the public schools 
of America still receive and educate a vast majority of 
the children of people. Whatever the inequalities of 
opportunity in the homes of the children, the school may 
furnish to all, native born and foreign, rich and poor, the 
sons of the educated and the sons of the ignorant, the 
same opportunities, the same stimulus to acquire knowl- 
edge, the same fitting for the actual work of life. More 
than any other institution, the school can level up, and 
in America more than any other institution it may take 
the credit of that high average of thought, culture, and 
intelligence which any observant traveller, like, for in- 
stance, the President of the United States, finds to be 
characteristic of the American people. 

Foreigners notice the homogeneity of our people. 
Everywhere one goes, if he be worth a welcome, he re- 
ceives it in a most conspicuous way from those who, 
whatever their names and nationalities, introduce them- 
selves as Americans and offer an American welcome. 
For this uniformity and homogeneity, which do not repre- 
sent the dead level of commonplace, but the exaltation 


of human nature in all its varieties, the credit is due very 


largely, perhaps more than to any other agency, to the 


men and women who have given themselves to the edu-— 


cation of children. They deserve much more than. 
have ever received of honor and emolument. 
are a little more civilized, we shall recognize the ami 
part the teachers and the common schools have 
and are taking, in the unification, the enlightenment, : 
the civilization of the American people. 

Inequalities of station and culture such as are - 


r granted in England, that are regarded as natural 
a and inevitable in the relations, for instance, of farm 
borers to the gentry of the shire, are no longer possible 
e ex xcept in the most remote and benighted districts of our 
country. Many a farm laborer is as intelligent, reads 
as good literature, and can take as broad a view of na- 
tional politics as the man who represents him in Con- 
gress. We have no Hodge plodding at the plough-tail 
with thoughts which do not reach beyond the parish in 
which he lives, and no ambitions which lift him more 
than a stage above the domestic animals which he cares 
for. Any English novel treating of rural affairs will 
show a depth of stupidity among farm laborers which 
it is difficult for an American to understand. Families 
taken out of that class, and transported to America, will 


show after ten years children alert, intelligent, ready for 


any opportunity that may come. Some of the most in- 

telligent and successful men in business and public life 

are the sons of foreigners who, without the stimulus of 

the public school, would have continued to be farm hands 

and operatives so long as they lived. All honor, then, 

to the ladies and gentlemen, or, if they prefer to be called 
so, reversing the order of sex, the men and women who 
are engaged in the education of the boys and girls of 
America. May they go home the better for the inspiring 
meetings, the jolly outings, and generally the good time 
they have had. 


The Burden of Heredity. 


It is worth while to ask ourselves whether heredity 
can be made to bear all the strain we are accustomed 
to put upon it, since it has become the fashion to lay 
the sins of children on the backs of ancestors, and to ex- 
cuse a thousand faults, shortcomings, and even vices, by 
saying he or she takes after So-and-so, who had a bad 
temper, was passionate, morose, melancholy, impetuous, 

_ umrestrained, given to drink or to other bad habits. 

Thus we have become accustomed to seek shelter for 
ourselves and others’ faults and foibles, for whose origin 
and responsibility we have no right to look away from 
home, under the wing of some ill-regulated precursor 

who has probably long been lying in the grave, and 
whose evil propensities are still offered as an excuse for 
those who have too closely followed in his footsteps. 


The heredity fad is therefore often a deplorable form. 


of palliation for sins that ought in right to come home 
only to one door, the door of him who commits them, 
and lie there until they awaken a sense of shame and 
remorse, a resolution to overcome the evil taint if it 
exists. 
_ We have no right to lie down comfortably under the 
burden of heredity while we place the blame for our tres- 
_ passes on others, feeling that the hand of fate is on us, 
and we are mere pawns on the great chess-board of life, 
_ moved by some grim inevitable influence, some strain 
of malignant power that began far back in the dark ages 
of family history, and cannot be expelled. We ought 
to look away as far as possible from inherited tendencies 
t ourselves as the efficient cause of much that harms us, 
‘to our will as the remedial agency to save us from 
1e consequences of ungoverned impulses. We ought 
feel that the fight is in our own hands, that we are 
captains and lords of our souls; and, if relaxed char- 
nerve initiated the evils of heredity, the bracing 
ating of character toward the expulsion of such 
ve us by setting up new centres of health and 
in the nature. 
g to understand that new light may be 
our responsibility for physical disease gen- 
| mental habits, and that much we call in- 
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herited may be sporadic. It is not a new thought that 
our health is within our own keeping, that the natural 
guardians of it exist in the constitution. The chief and 
best part of the doctor’s office is to brace his patient’s 
will, to rouse resolution, to give a new spur and impulse 
to vitality. 

This is a wholesome counteraction to the tendency 
which would shift the weight of nearly all diseases from 
the suffering individual to some one gone before. Thus 
consumption, cancer, epilepsy, deafness, blindness, bil- 
iousness, weak digestion, everything is laid to the charge 
of some unfortunate who has left this inheritance to his 
or her offspring. To hear people talk, one might be led 
to believe there is nothing not congenital in disease, 
nothing that can be traced directly home to evil indul- 
gence in the person who suffers, to diseased mental con- 
dition the fault of the individual, to unwholesome modes 
of eating, breathing, sleeping, to worry or anger or bad 
passions, or to the pessimistic and despondent outlook 
for which we can blame no one but ourselves. 

Undoubtedly, fathers and mothers are responsible for 
much that makes poor blood and bones in the human 
constitution that gives weak and nerveless moral fibre, 
irresolution, vacillation, and the tendency toward a thou- 
sand forms of temptation. This object-lesson nature has 
set before us as an awful warning against the lack of self- 
control. But, though she has warned with no uncertain 
sound, she has not taken away the hope of redemption 
and recovery, she has not removed the power of free 
choice in the tortuous ways of life, nor has she left us 
without a guide and monitor in the day of our peril. We 
know that we can resist if we will, but we have heard it 
said that father or grandfather was addicted to this or 
that sin, therefore a kind of family sanction is added to 
our own unbridled desires. 

But the habit of laying so many of our own evil pro- 
pensities, our relaxed energies, and flabby, dyspeptic 
troubles of mind and body to those who are dead and 
gone and cannot defend themselves from anything we 
choose to attribute to them is a vicious mode of shifting 
responsibility, and does not save us in the end. We 
suffer for what we have or have not made of ourselves 
just as if no such thing as heredity existed. There are 
troublesome, if not actually evil tendencies in most nat- 
ures, as there are many kinds of seed lying hidden in 
the ground. ‘They are the survivals left by evolution in 
the onward progress of the race, the dark inwoven threads 
of the lower animal nature that have not been pulled 
out as the soul has grown to fairer proportions and in 
new directions. But there is no such tendency that may 
not be grappled with by the omnipotence of the will, or, 
if not wholly overcome, still kept under, made obedient 
and submissive to the higher strain of being. 

We are masters of our fate. Let us not believe that 
the worst appetite or passion may not be beaten in the 
long fierce contest by a determined and relentless pur- 
pose. The soft and emasculating tendency of excusing 
evil because some forefather or foremother was addicted 
to like irregularities has penetrated society very deeply. 
It has caused a kind of mania of sentimentalism toward 
certain classes of criminals from the point of view that 
they are victims rather than responsible agents, and as 
such worthy of a tenderness dangerous to the social order. 
We cannot weaken without peril the supports of free 
will and personal responsibility. We cannot stretch the 
principle of heredity very far without breaking down the 
props of character. 

Victims there are in all walks of life, victims of civil- 
ization, of industrialism, of ignorance, of bad example, 
of poor food, bad air, neglect, cruelty, and crime; but 
even in these victims remains the germ principle of free 
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choice. ‘The soul in its worst estate has a regal lordship 
over itself. The world needs moral bracing and keying 
up rather than unwholesome sympathy and excuse for 
its evils. As a country, as an age, we suffer from flaccid 
moral fibre, and the condoning of evils that ought to 
meet with stern and swift justice. We need the lesson 
brought home that Nature does not spare any one of us 
when her laws are transgressed: we alone must suffer, 
even though we are badly born, and filled with the dregs 
of ancestral trespass. The abuses of pity are many, and 
we must beware how we use its cheap gifts to confirm 
those as victims who are victimized by self, and not by 
anything bestowed on them by others, and who might 
be saved by the strong tonic of truth, the influence that 
arouses and restrings the soul. 


Moral Compensation. 


The conviction has spread widely, through all the 
churches, that it was an error to prescribe heaven and 
hell as localities, especially as compensative rewards for 
deeds done in the present life. The reply to this logic 
is a good deal older than our modern liberalism. It is 
said of King Asoka, the Buddhist, who lived two hun- 
dred years before Christ, that, when he was about to 
die, his friends bid him rejoice because he would enter 
into eternal paradise as a reward for his virtues. Asoka 
replied that he would never willingly enter paradise so 
long as there were any poor soul outside to whom he 
might minister. Heaven is the state of the soul, hell is 
the same. They may exist side by side in two persons 
who are thrown together in life’s economy. Heaven is 
not a fixed state. It may become a thousand times 
more heavenly by noble purposing. The only locality 
of Paradise is in a man’s own soul and its surroundings. 
The power of the mind to widen out its heaven and en- 
large its compass of joy is inestimable. Another person 
in the same environment may see neither the beautiful, 
the good, nor the true. The true soul, loving truth, sees 
the charm of virtue, grows more honorable, more just, 
and so is heaven-widened, taking in his social and his 
political environment as well as his religious. The com- 
pleted heaven is to do the will of the divine Father. 
This does not construct a golden city, neither does it 
point to a life of ease and peace, except that peace which 
springs from right doing. 

The fatal error was in supposing that heaven and hell 
did not pertain to this life, but were results following a 
great judgment day, and the proclamation of the opinion 
and will of God. It was quite natural that such a heaven 
should be peopled in imagination only by those who held 
to a blood atonement. ‘The only question was as to the 
attribution to the soul of the rightness or righteousness 
of a savior. Murderers were converted on the scaffold, 
and hurried off to paradise with all the evil of their lives, 
and with their inability to comprehend virtue and honor. 
Occasionally we still hear from the pulpit that, if there 
be no future heaven of rewards and hell of punishment, 
the sinner has the best of.it; that he gets the most pleas- 
ure out of life, and logically is in the right of it. This 
doctrine, based on a total misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of virtue, is at the bottom of the worst features of 
modern society. The doctrine of natural moral compen- 
sation should penetrate every avenue of life, and be at 
the core of all of our pulpit and church work. Retribu- 
tion is that exact equivalent that follows any moral 
choice or act. This equivalent is as precise as any that 
can be designated in the realm of physics. Moral choice 
has its exact and inevitable consequences. ‘The worst 
evil that pursues the sinner is not to be exposed on a 
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great judgment day, but it is the defilement of his soul 
and the weakening of his moral power. ‘The religion that 
saves is that which says to,a,young man, You cannot 
afford to disgrace yourself or to weaken your selfhood 
and self-command. It is a vital error to say, If you be- 
lieve in Jesus, confess;your sins, and trust in his blood 
or in his righteousness,{you will go to an eternal paradise 
when you die. An evil soul will search the universe in 
vain for a heaven after death; or, more correctly stated, 
au evil soul will not search at all nor recognize a paradise 
when seen. The important matter is what sort of a 
heaven is one now making for himself. This is the heaven- 
building era: will he die without having found it out? 
Heaven is in no way a purchasable place or a purchasable 
condition. Socrates warned his disciples of this when he 
said: ‘‘You use sacrifices and prayers as a sort of barter 
with the gods. You ask for something or you give some- 
thing, in order that you may persuade them to give you 
an equivalent.” 

Moral evil is not expiatory, neither can right doing be 
obliterated. There is more truth in the story of Blue- 
beard than in the Catechism: that bloody key that had 
the stain on it would not wash clean. ‘There was a living 
fact, and no sort of washing or atoning could get rid of it. 
Away from theology men never make the blunder of 
washing out character stains. Shakespeare did not learn 
from the Bible, but from nature, that, when Macbeth had 
killed his king, he had to carry that dreadful deed with 
him. Lady Macbeth washed her hands in vain. ‘‘Out, 
damned spot! out, I say! Hell is murky. Who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood in 
him? What, will these hands n’er be clean! MHere’s 
the smell of blood: all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand.”’ ‘The world rings with this 
great truth. But Calvinism formerly undertook to es- 
tablish a system whereby a man might escape from him- 


self. The Bible begins with the story of nature, and the 
key to that story is natural moral compensation. ‘‘In 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’’ The 


devil said to Eve that there was a possible escape: Thou 
shalt not surely die. Modern theology begins to write 
the old lesson over again. It cannot write too distinctly 
that by every sin a man loses moral power, that by every 
wrong-doing he blunts his capacity for comprehending 
paradise, even when he is surrounded by it. It is not 
death: it is choice that decides both the here and the 
hereafter. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Narrow Way of Life in the Ministry. 


In my last Register column I said something about the 
‘dead line’”’ in the ministry. I wish now to approach the 
subject from the pleasanter point of view of a conviction 
that a man’s work in the ministry need not come to an 
end while his physical and mental powers remain. The 
first thing to be said is the reverse of what was said in 
the preceding article. If the broad way that leadeth to 
the dead line is that of selfish and inconsiderate ambi- 
tion, then the narrow way to genuine success must be 
that of unselfish interest in the work one is doing. 

Generally speaking, the one who chooses his place in 
the ministry by recognizing a need for his services, and 
who, once settled as pastor of a people, stands by that 
people in patient loyalty year after year, need give no 
thought to such a thing as a dead line. Such a man 
seldom seeks opportunities to change his parish. On 
the contrary, he frequently resists opportunities for — 
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change that come to him unsought. He is hard to draw 
from the place to which he has committed himself. His 
love for his people grows so strong that it would be a 
serious wrench to leave them, and again and again he 
decides that he will not leave them. With such a man 
a change of pastorate indicates that an unsought call has 
come to him of such force and insistence that it became 
a clear matter of duty for him to leave his friends, and 
enter upon a larger service. 
One other element always enters into the life of the 
man who is sure to succeed permanently in the ministry. 
It is that from the start of his life in the ministry he has 
determined to practise what he preaches. From his first 
sermon onward he has held himself in check by the con- 
stant self-admonition, ‘‘Am I prepared to practise this 
thing myself?’’ He stands before his people with a dig- 
nity in his bearing that comes from this steadfast moral 

1 determination of his. Every listener knows that bearing 
when it appears in the pulpit, and respects it. This silent 
determination on the minister’s part is the foundation 
of all really influential preaching. It puts power into 

: preaching which would otherwise be commonplace. It 
enables men of merely ordinary ability to become indis- 
pensable to the communities in which they live, and, 
whatever else it does or does not do, the minister’s un- 
wavering determination to practise what he preaches 
makes impossible the appearance of anything like a dead 
line at any point in his career. 

It would be easy to point out how many ministers 
there are who at least temporarily forget to practise 
what they preach. In vacation they neglect to attend 
the country church near which they are seeking rest. 
When without a pastorate, they do not enter into kindly 
relations with the nearest Unitarian church. They are 
quick to show anger when a parish offends them, and 

they treasure resentment so far as to shun the public 

. services of societies from the pastorates of which they 
have been dismissed. ‘These are but insignificant ways 
among the many wherein one may fail to practise what 
he preaches. The people are quick to notice this funda- 
mental failure on a minister’s part. They are likely to 
spread reports from parish to parish about the man who 
does not practise what he preaches, so that for such a 
man the dead line is more fatal than a boycott in busi- 

ness relations. Slowly a public disapproval arises, based 
on grounds so subtle that no individual can clearly de- 
scribe them, and yet all springing from the minister’s own 
mistakes. 

In order to be permanently successful in the ministry, 
intellectual ability helps, good training helps, good mo- 
tives help; but the thing that goes further than anything 
else in blotting out the dead line is this love and respect 
from all who know him that are given to every man who, 
day in and day out, keeps bright his ideal that his pri- 
mary business in life is to practise what he preaches. 

To such a man people turn from every side for counsel and 
for service, and his denomination will place in his hands 
every trust he is competent to receive. He never has 
to lay plans for the furtherance of his ambition. On 
the contrary, his character is such as to win almost in- 

_ evitably every honorable prize that his profession offers. 
Need I add that the ministry is not free from down- 

_ fight and mysterious misfortune. As in every other 
_ occupation, so here a man may meet a grievous disap- 
pointment which he does not deserve, for which no just 
_ explanation can be given. I have seen that kind of 
_ break in the service come to ministers, and have seen 
them use it as a chance to practise what they have been 
aching. When a man handles such a situation nobly, 

d under the test lives by the law of patience and of 
forgetfulness and continued interest in other people 
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which he has in past years set forth for the guidance of 
others, he is giving the highest possible evidence that he 
is a true member of a noble profession. 

CHARLES FE. Sr. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE eyes of Christendom at the beginning of the 
week were directed toward Rome, where Pope Leo XIIL., 
according to the candid admission of his physicians, lay 
dying in a chamber of the Vatican. It became appar- 
ent at the end of last week that an exhaustion more 
serious than the inevitable weakness of a man of four- 
score and twelve years was coming upon him who for 
twenty-five years had been the head of the Roman 
Church, and in some respects the most prominent per- 
sonage in Europe. On last Sunday it was announced 
by the physicians at the Vatican that the pontiff was 
suffering from pneumonia, and that the action of the 
heart had been affected seriously. On Monday it be- 
came apparent that the end of the physically feeble 
yet mentally vigorous old man was a question of days 
and perhaps hours. Everything was in readiness for 
the observances that would follow the death of the pope, 
and the election and induction of his successor upon the 
throne of St. Peter. 

od 


A GREAT political and commercial fact was signalized 
by President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on Saturday of 
last week, when the chief magistrate of the nation for- 
mally opened the new Pacific cable from San Francisco 
to Manila, which has just been completed by the Pacific 
Cable Company. ‘The first message to be sent over 
the wire was addressed to Governor Taft of the Philip- 
pines, and read as follows: ‘‘Governor Taft, Manila,— 
I open the American Pacific Cable with greeting to you 
and the people of the Philippines.’”” The message was 
signed by President Roosevelt. Twenty-nine minutes 
after this cablegram had been filed, an appropriate reply 
was received from Governor Taft, who took occasion to 
urge upon the President the advisability of a reduction 
of the tariff on Filipino products, ‘‘in accordance with 
the broad and liberal spirit which the American people 
desire to manifest toward the Filipinos.’”’ A message 
of congratulation which Mr. Roosevelt forwarded to 
Clarence H. Mackay, the president of the Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company, encircled the globe, and was 
received back at the instrument in Oyster Bay in twelve 


minutes. 
Pd 


SIGNIFICANT indication of Republican sentiment upon 
the tariff question was furnished by the action of the 
Republican State Convention in Des Moines, Ia., on 
Wednesday of last week. After some expression — of 
opposition the convention adopted the following para- 
graph as one of the features of its platform: ‘‘We re- 
iterate our faith in the historic principle of protection. 
Tariff rates enacted to carry this policy into effect should 
be just, fair, and impartial, equally opposed to foreign 
control and domestic monopoly, to sectional discrimi- 
nation and individual favoritism, and must from time 
to time be changed to meet the varying conditions in- 
cident to the progress of our industry and their chang- 
ing relations in our foreign and domestic commerce. 


- Duties that are too low should be increased, and duties 


that are too high should be reduced. We indorse the 
policy of reciprocity as the natural compliment of pro- 
tection.”” The convention indorsed the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt and his candidacy for the 
Presidential nomination unanimously. 
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In discussing the negro problem, with especial refer- 
ence to the lynching of a colored man which took place 
recently in Wilmington, Del., Booker T. Washington, 
the eminent negro educator, in an address before the 
Afro-American Conference in Louisville, Ky., on last 
Thursday, urged courage and moderation upon both 
black and white races. ‘‘Tet no man of the race become 
discouraged or hopeless,’’ he said. 


justice is meted out to the race. Such a man is Judge 
Jones of Alabama, to whom more credit should be given 
for blotting out the infamous system of peonage than to 
any other man.... Let nothing lead us into extremes 
of utterance or action.... The lesson for the other 
portion of the nation to learn is that both in the making 
and in the execution the same law should be made to 
apply to the negro and to the white man.” 
; 2 

It is evident that a diplomatic crisis is possible in the 
near future in the relations between the United States 
and Russia. Mr. Hay, the Secretary of State, is ered- 
iblv quoted as having expressed the opinion that the 
time is approaching for energetic action on the part of 
the United States to insure the open door to American 
trade in Manchuria, which province Russia continues 
to occupy despite its formal promise to complete its 
_ evacuation in a specified period. It was said that Sec- 
retary Hay’s negotiations with Russia, with a view 
to safeguarding American commercial interests in Man- 
churia, were progressing favorably up to the beginning 
of June, and that the credited intention of the admin- 
istration to forward the petition of the B’nai B’rith 
Society in behalf of the Jews to the Russian govern- 
ment has had the effect of complicating the situation 
seriously, even to the extent of a possible diplomatic 
rupture between the two countries. 


& 


WHILE the United States is dealing with the Man- 
churian question independently, a report is circulated 
from St. Petersburg that the British and Japanese min- 
isters in Pekin have presented a joint note to the Chinese 
government urging the immediate solution of the Man- 
churian problem. The Svzet, an influential newspaper 
of St. Petersburg, is authority for the statement that 
the Anglo-Japanese note calls the attention of China 
to the fact that Russia’s occupation of Manchuria threatens 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East, and injures 
the interests of England and Japan, and. informs the 
Pekin authorities that, if the departure of the Russians 
from Manchuria is indefinitely postponed, England and 
Japan must proceed to protect their interests. ‘The 
fifth clause in the note is quoted as follows, by the Svet: 
“Tf, after the evacuation of Manchuria, a treaty between 
China and Russia with respect to the civil administra- 
tion of Manchuria is deemed necessary, such treaty 
can only be concluded with the approval of Great Britain 
and Japan.” 

Pd 

ANOTHER step in King Edward’s policy of conciliat- 
ing France was taken at the beginning of the week, 
when London gave a remarkably cordial reception to 
President Loubet. The president of the French rfe- 
public arrived off Dover on Monday, and was received 
in the roadstead by a British fleet formed in double 
lines. On Monday night King Edward gave a banquet 
in Buckingham Palace in honor of M. Loubet and his 
suite. On Wednesday the king and the president 
attended a review at Aldershot, and in the evening the 
grand ball at Buckingham Palace was the brilliant 
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climax to the festivities. In the course of his visit to 
the British capital the president of the French republic 
took occasion to decorate many British officials. One 
of the republic’s characteristic gifts to her hosts was 
a gold watch engraved with the initials of M. Loubet and 
the symbolical ‘‘R. F.,’’ surrounded with the olive 
branch, the emblem of the better understanding between 
the two countries. 


Brevities. 


Sentiments are the residuum deposited in character 
by thought, feeling, and action. Emotions are transient 
exhibitions of sentiment. 


There is much more evil in the world than most good 
people know, but also there is much more good in the 
world than evil-minded people ever dreamed of. 


Bishop Potter used some strong language in response 
to the vicar of Hexton who calls upon him to use his 
episcopal authority: for the suppression of idolatry in 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 


Somebody, on being asked, ‘‘What is your religion?” 
replied, ‘‘That of all sensible men.’ ‘‘What is that ?”’ 
‘That all sensible men keep to themselves.’’ These 
answers have been attributed to the poet Rogers, and 
to several others. Who first told the story? 


The new amenities in the intercourse of denomina- 
tions illustrate three things: first, an amelioration of 
the evils of sectarianism in all the churches; second, 
an increased willingness to see things on the other side 
of the line; and, third, the charity which always comes 
with a wider knowledge of human nature. The more 
we try to put ourselves in the other fellow’s place, thee 
better we like him. 


In one respect the mobs that lynch negroes show a 
certain superiority to those who murder Jews in [ast- 
ern Europe. No mob has yet in America broken out 
in imitation of the crimes which are commonly alleged 
as the excuse for lynching. But any day such a horrible 
outbreak of passion may shock the government and 
the country into some action which will make lynching 
seem as hideous as it really is. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Dead Line. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 


Don’t you think we are hearing too much about die 
dead line in the ministry? It is often quietly assumed, 
by men who ought to know better, that youth has every- 
thing to do with capacity and energy and success, as if 
there were no ministers as dead as they are ever likely 
to be long before they reach fifty, while others are capa- 
ble and energetic and victorious for nearly thirty years 
after tyros think they have outlived their usefulness. 
The real test of a man’s fitness for the ministry or any 
other calling lies not in his being on this side or that of 
an arbitrary age-limit, but in his ability and achieve- 
ments. The primary question is not, How old is he? 
but, What can he do? Neither age nor conventional 
qualifications of any kind count for much when a s 
work has to be done, but ability and character and the — 
life-record are alone worth a moment’s consideration. n 
Neither for pulpit nor pastoral work is youth alone of any 
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value. There is probably no profession in which age 
and experience produce greater results than in the min- 
-isterial,—more learning, riper wisdom, greater courage 
and persistence, deeper knowledge of human character and 
power to deal with it, more staid and quiet helpfulness. 
Just imagine any of the great universities, either at home 
or abroad, dropping their distinguished professors, men 
who have reflected honor upon the institution they served, 
simply because they had reached a certain age! Such 
a proceeding would rob the university of the only renown 
which is worth anything to it, and reduce its faculty to 
the level of the staff of an academy, with no men known 
beyond the narrow limits of the State or the nation. The 
thing is preposterous. And yet congregations, consisting 
for the most part of men and women of varied experience 
with trials, difficulties, sorrows, and sins, are urged to 
believe that a preacher, because he is young and inex- 
perienced and full of nothing except buoyancy and energy, 
is preferable as their teacher to a nian admittedly capa- 
ble, but older and more experienced. The idea only re- 
quires to be looked at to be laughed out of existence. 
Many a good strong church has been practically ruined 
by setting its heart upon some specious attraction which 
stood for nothing in the wear and tear of life, in the de- 
mands of the pulpit or the sacred drudgery of the pastor- 
_ate. The issue which every church has to settle for 
itself, every time it chooses a minister,—and it ought 
never to shrink from sole responsibility for such action,— 
is too serious to be settled without knowing all that can 
be known about the man of its choice, both as to what 
he is and what he has done or is capable of doing, and 
that not by hearsay, which is a proverbial liar, but by 
close investigation. 

But, if youth is no special recommendation for the 
ministry, neither is it, all other things being equal, a 
disqualification. Every young man who enters the 
ministry with a consecrated purpose asks for a fair field 
and no favor. He stands on his own merits, and neither 
expects to be pitchforked into a position he does not 
win nor elected through personal influence. He knows 
full well that such an election will in the end prove dis- 
astrous.- He desires to grow into his calling, and to com- 
mend himself by his own personal power and usefulness. 
Positions come to him, he does not seek them; and he 
scorns the idea of being chosen to fill a public position 
not on his merits and his unselfish devotion, but for- 
sooth because he is young and well-favored or the idol 
of a social set. These latter considerations won’t atone 
for poor preaching or neglect of pastoral duties. The 
ministry is a jealous mistress; and, whether a minister 


and have got to be met, or there is trouble. Congrega- 
tions fall away from a young man just as readily as from 
an old one, if they don’t get what they want; and while, 
on the whole, it is clear what most of them need and 
what is best for them, heaven only knows what in 
frantic moods they are sometimes after. 
One word more. We older men are not in the least 
_ jealous of our younger brethren. We welcome them to 
our ranks, and bid them God-speed in the noblest calling 
a3 which any man can devote his best powers. We will 
Ye do everything in our power to help them, except bate 
jot or tittle of our strenuous service, in which we have 
unselfishly given the best years of our lives. We are 
saarither dead nor dying at fifty. In fact, most of us are 
y much alive, and, what is more, have no reason to 
lish our vitality. Let us hear no more, then, of the 
notion that young men are the only people who can 
hing in these days, or that a man reaches senility 
ity if Bia tec a clergyman, but at eighty if he be a 
or a physician. JouHN CUCKSON. 
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be young or old, rich or poor, its demands are exacting, - 
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A Gypsy Song. 


The rain is gone, but the leaves are wet, 

The long spathe swells where the buds are set; 

Summer shall wear what the spring-tide weaves 
‘In her green, green bower of leaves. 


Dim are the stars though the moon rose bright; 

My chamber is full of the sweet spring night, 

The dark spring night and its scented gloom,— 
Blue dusk and the lilac-bloom. 


The heart of youth and the House of Dream, 
‘They are here once more while the spring stars gleam; 
The palace-towers of the Eastern tale 

Fell not till the dawn grew pale. 


See how their casement, amber-bright, 
Hangs in the wall of the dark spring night: 
The gypsy halts by the lighted pane 

And then—to the road again. 


—Rosamond Marriott Watson, in the Atheneum. 


The Wishless Land. 


BY Ho Vr oe eny 


Rev. Augustus Poplar was contemplating with great 
satisfaction a sermon on Contentment which he had 
just finished. It was an excellent discourse, he thought, 
as-he went through it again in his mind. Then he 
turned once more to the manuscript, and read for the 
twentieth time his special pride, the peroration, which 
ran as follows :— 

‘‘My beloved brethren, shun wishes: they are the 
devil’s emissaries, inciting us to rebellion against Provi- 
dence. Accept whatever happens with unruffled calm. 
Cultivate a pious indifference.” 

‘““You would like the country I’ve come from, then,”’ 
said a voice at his elbow; and, looking round, he saw 
a comical little imp, dressed in black, perched on the 
table, reading the manuscript through tiny spectacles, 
a somewhat satirical expression on his face. 

‘‘Who are you? and what country do you mean?” 
asked Augustus, when he had sufficiently recovered 
from his astonishment to be able to speak. 


“T? Oh, I’m a wanderer about the universe,’ was 
the reply. ‘‘As to the country, I call it ‘Stick-in-the- 
Mud.’ Its ordinary name is the Land of Apathy, and 


some call it the Country of Content. The people there 
never wish for anything.”’ 

‘Really,’ exclaimed Augustus. 
tain so high a level?”’ 

‘‘Well, about a century ago some of their moralists 
came to the same conclusions as yourself with regard 
to the evil of wishing. Of course, at first they, like all 
original thinkers, were laughed at, and made but few 
converts; but in process of time their doctrine spread, 
and about fifty years ago the Anti-wishers became the 
predominant party, whereupon they issued a decree 
forbidding wishes, and now no one in that land is 
ever heard to express a desire.” 

‘Blessed country!’’ exclaimed Augustus. 
and orderly the people must be!” 

‘‘Oh, they’re orderly enough; for, of course, when 
no one wishes for anything, there’s nothing to make 
a row about. In fact there have been no police, no law 
courts, and no judges for the last thirty years. As to 
happiness—well, you had better come and see for your- 
seit,” 

And somehow Augustus found himself driving with 
his new¥acquaintance along a desolate country road. 
Every now and then the wheels got into ruts. There 


‘“How did they at- 
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was ceaseless jolting. The horse was continually stum- 
bling, and once he nearly fell. 

‘‘What dreadful roads!” exclaimed Augustus. 
don’t the authorities have them mended?” 

‘‘Why should they,” said his guide. ‘‘No one wishes 
for good roads. In fact, the people of this land seldom 
go abroad; for they have no desire to see ean places 
or to visit their friends.” 

The travellers now seemed to be SAE 5 a town, 
for the houses became more numerous. Soon Augustus 
discerned several people walking about, carrying lan- 
terns, by the light of which he perceived that the vehicle 
was passing through a narrow street. 

‘This is Indifferentia, the capital of the country,” 
said the guide. ‘‘The street we are now driving along 
is the main thoroughfare.” 

‘The main thoroughfare! and so narrow!” 

‘“The people left off wishing, you see, before it became 
customary to make wide streets.” 

‘Well, at any rate they might light up the town.” 

‘‘How could you expect them to do that? Gas and 
electric light came in after the Anti-wishing Decree, 
so of course there is no desire for them.” 

Augustus was silent. It began to dawn on him that 
the abolition of wishes might have its drawbacks. 

‘*Perhaps things will look better by daylight,” he re- 
marked. 

Somehow, almost before he had uttered the words, 
the darkness had vanished, and he saw the town in its 
workaday aspect. 

‘What are those houses with open doors?” he asked. 

‘Those are shops,”’ was the reply. 

‘‘Shops! but there are no goods in the windows.” 

‘Of course not. In other places goods are put in the 
windows to tempt customers, but you can’t tempt those 
who never wish for anything.” 

‘“Then why have shops at all?” 

“Well, as yet, even here, when people have eaten up 
all their food, they get in a fresh supply; and, when their 
clothes wear out, they replace them. They don’t choose, 
of course. The shopman brings them the first article 
he lays his hand on, and they take it away without 
remark.” 

‘‘Would you like to go and see some of the people?” 
asked the guide, after a pause. 

Augustus assented. 

First they entered a nursery full of children, but 
what a nursery! No laughter, no chatter, no quarrelling, 
it is true. No snatching away of one another’s toys; 
but then no friendliness, either, no eagerness to exhibit 
a new plaything to a brother or sister, no sharing of 
sweets or fruit. One little girl sat demurely nursing 
a doll, another was helping a boy to build a tower of 
bricks, other children were playing at horses or putting 
puzzles together; but all was done mechanically, with- 
out spirit. 

‘“‘Wouldn’t you like a new one?” asked Augustus 
of a little boy who was playing with a very shabby ball. 

The child looked at him with a puzzled expression. 

“You forget he can’t wish,’’ said the guide. ‘Or 
perhaps I haven’t made it quite clear that long disuse 
of the power of wishing is rapidly producing extinction 
of the faculty. Of course, when the process is quite 


“Why 


complete, the race must die out; for there must be a cer-_ 


tain amount of desire before food or drink can be taken. 
But this consummation is still a long way off.”’ 

Augustus tried to believe it; but, as he glanced once 
more round the dull nursery, a doubt came into his mind. 
The rising generation seemed very far advanced on the 
road to perfect apathy. He actually found himself 
thinking with approval of the uproarious crew of young- 
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sters who were the plagues of his life when he went to 
stay with one of his married friends. 

“If you’re tired of this, we'll go and have a look at 
some of the schools,’’ said his guide. 

Needless to say, the schools were quiet and orderly. 
The boys did not play tricks on the masters or push 
one another about. There was no fidgeting or chatter- 
ing among the girls, but all the faces looked dull. The 
teachers delivered set lectures in monotonous voices. 
No class looked interested. ‘There were no remarks, no 
questions. 

“Why should there be?” said the guide, when his 
companion made some observation -on the subject. 
‘The pupils have no wish to learn, the teachers no de- 
sire to instruct.” 

““What’s going on there?’ asked Augustus, when 
he found himself in the street again, pointing to a crowd 
of people going into a large building, which he rightly 
guessed to be the town hall. 

‘‘Oh, a general election,’’ was the reply. 

‘But how quiet the streets are! There does not 
seem to be the least excitement.” 

‘““Why should there be? 
tion of any particular candidate.”’ 

‘“Then why don’t they all vote for the same one?” 

‘Well, you see, before the abolition of wishes, there 
were two parties; and so, as no one wished them done 
away with, two parties there are still. They used to he 
called Whigs and Tories; but now, as every one merely 
votes the way his father used to vote, and there aren’t 
any principles at stake, they are just called Party A and 
Party B, and the whole thing is a mere form; for of course 
it doesn’t matter a bit which party’s in, for neither has 
any desires, so the government merely carries on routine 
business. There hasn’t been a bill brought in for thirty 
years. How could there be, when no one wishes for 
any change?” 

‘‘Are there any libraries or lecture-rooms here?” 
asked Augustus, presently. 

‘“‘No: what would be the use of them to those who 
don’t wish to know? For a similar reason there are 
no picture galleries or concert-rooms or theatres, as 
no one wishes for art or music or drama. In fact, there 
is no literature or art; for there are no people who wish 
to utter what is in them, if, indeed, any one here has 
any thoughts or feelings to utter.” 

‘Well, at least the people are orderly ,” said Augustus; 
‘“‘and I suppose they are kind to each other.”’ 

‘They are not cruel, certainly; but as to kindness, 
there isn’t much opportunity for it. There are hospitals 
where the sick are cared for, and workhouses for the 
poor; for of course no one here has any desire to keep 
out of the union.”’ 

‘‘But one may be kind to others besides the poor,” 
said Augustus. 

‘“Yes, elsewhere, because there are the sorrowful to 
comfort; but there are no sorrowful here’’— 

Augustus was beginning to say, ‘‘Favored country!”’ 
But the words died on his lips when the imp continued, 
‘‘Because no one wishes for anything, even for the pro- 
longed life of a dear friend or relative.” 

‘But,’ persisted Augustus, who, to do him justice, 
was benevolently disposed, “there are many things 
one can do, even for the happy.’ 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘ ‘where people wish, one can 
sometimes gratify their wishes; but what can one do 
for those who have no wishes?” a 

Augustus sighed: he was beginning to find the land ~ 
of Apathy depressing.  % 

“TI think you’ve had about enough of the place,” 
saidtheimp. ‘‘Shall we goaway now?” 


. 
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“Before I go, I should like to see some of the churches,”’ 
answered Augustus. ‘‘I should think they must be 
beautiful, as the place is so old-fashioned. By the by 

_ of what religion are the people?”’ 
“‘Religion!’’ exclaimed the imp. 

expect to find any religion here ?”’ 

“You did not tell me it had been abolished,’ replied 
Augustus. 

“There was no need to abolish it. Can’t you see 
that it would die out of itself when men ceased wishing ? 
Why, a large proportion of the religion of the world is 
based on men’s desire to gain something from the gods.” 

“But that is only a low form of religion,” persisted 
Augustus. ‘‘There are higher forms.” 

“And how are these higher forms to exist without 
aspiration and longing?” was the rejoinder. 

Augustus began to feel overpoweringly sad. A place 
without religion! How appalling! And somehow he 
felt as if this terrible state of things had been brought 
about through him. 

A moment of vague horror, and then he started up, 
Le find himself in his own study with his sermon before 

m. 

His first act was to seize the manuscript, and tear it 
into minute shreds. On the next Sunday he took as 
his text the psalmist’s words about the hart panting 
for the water-brooks, and concluded his discourse with 
Lowell’s lines :— 


“To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal. 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


‘Surely, you don’t 


John Wesley.* 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


The glad tidings—the gospel—have been from the 
first extended in two contrasted ways :— 

Millions on millions of men and women have caught 
the blessed Spirit by contagion. The boy on his mother’s 
knee has caught the heavenly life from her. It is not 
simply that she taught him the words of the Lord’s 
Prayer or that he learned from her to repeat the Beati- 
tudes. It is that she had seen the Vision, and he knew 
that she had seen it, and he opened his eyes and he saw 
it; or she had heard the whisper of the Holy Spirit, and 
he knew she had heard it: he opened his ears to hear, 
and, lo! he, too, heard the whisper of the present Father. 
_ The father, the mother, and the child! The child drinks 
in the divine life from father and mother; and, lo! as 
years go on, the boy is a father, the girl is a mother, and 
then in another generation another child lives in the di- 
vine life as it passes from them to him. The good God 
employs this Christian nurture as one of the agencies by 
which his kingdom shall certainly come. 

The other agency—revealed to us in all history, seems 
_ very different. Century after century God sends one 

_ and another prophet into the world who speaks the Word 
$0 as to compel the world to hear,—-hundreds of thou- 
_ sands. As I am sure I have seen the sun the moment 
__ when he rises above the far-off horizon, I am sure that 

these men have seen God, and they compel me to believe. 
We are right in calling them prophets,—by a peculiar 
and separate name. ‘There are other ministers, as Paul 
Says so wisely. ‘There are teachers, there are those that 
work miracles, there are those who feed the hungry and 
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: 
give drink to the thirsty; and, besides, there are the 
prophets. They have seen; and, when they tell us all 
that they have seen, we all bow in reverence and believe} 
They have heard, and we know that what they say is so. 
They walked humbly with their God. They sought no 
mean companion, no other way. And we see, we hear, 
we revere, and we follow. 

Of those who, in their separate homes, in their daily 
obedience, were children, neighbors, companions to the 
life of God, the godly life, there are, year after year, as I 
have said, millions on millions. But of these ‘‘prophets” 
there are very few. The good God does not seem to need 
many. Centuries pass, as he orders history, in which 
there are none. So we call them Dark Ages. Then 
comes some John in the desert, and the world is wakened ; 
some Wesley in the Church of England, and there is a re- 
vival of religion. . 

For our English races, since there were English races, 
I count three or four such prophets; for the world of 
Europe I count perhaps thirteen worthy of our gratitude 
to-day. I mean the gratitude of all mankind. Saint Paul 
and Saint John are two; Augustine of Hippo is three; 
Dante and Francis of Assisi are two more; Thomas 4 
Kempis and Jacob Bohme, two more; and, coming across 
to England, Wiclif, John Milton, George Fox, and John 
Wesley. Since Wesley we have had Swedenborg and 
Emerson. Here are men who had seen the Vision. This 
can be said of millions; but these men compelled other 
men to look, to listen, and to obey. When you come to 
speak of millions who follow, of such leaders there are 
very few. It is almost of course that their biographers 
are incompetent. ‘There has never been any good pict- 
ure of the sun in the heavens, but none the less is sun- 
light worth study, and sun-heat. And no study repays 
us so well as the study of such men, of what we know of 
their lives, of what we can hear of their speech. We do 
well that we have John Wesley to speak to us to-day. 
We shall do well if we can renew the sway of his godly 
life. 

All that early struggle of his at Oxford is terribly 
pathetic. It is the repetition of the visit of the boy 
Jesus to the temple. Here are these priests, appointed 
to take the oversight of religion. Here is a boy who 
wants to see God, and the priests do not help him. They 
do not much want to help him. Indeed, he is a little 
in the way, as boys are apt to be. And the little scene 
of Oxford is the larger scene for all England, for all the 
English Church machine of those days. They have im- 
prisoned Fox and the Quakers, just as Herod imprisoned 
John the Baptist. They have turned the nonconformist 
out of doors; they have secured decorum, and dignity, 
and the reverence due to antiquity. Yet—yet—yet— 
but is decorum and dignity and reverence the whole 
thing? ‘‘Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee,’’— 
that is what I am after. ‘‘To do justly, to love mercy, 
and, above all, to walk with God,’’—that is what I am 
after. This is what the prophet says, even when he is 
a boy. And he is not pleased when he is told to white- 
wash the sepulchres of older prophets. Let us remem- 
ber that as we scatter laurels on Wesley’s tomb to-day. 

It is not till he is well rid of Oxford that he sees the 
light. Yes: it is well to remember that. A man has to 
get out of the harbor before he sees the ocean. Paul 
must see Rome if he is to break the chains of the Jewish 


Church. Xavier must see Japan if he is to awaken the 
Vatican. Wellington must serve in India if he is to beat 
Napoleon. And, if Wesley is to awaken the Church, he 


must come to America. We have a right to be proud 
that it was because he came to Georgia with the Mora- 
vians that he heard the word and saw the Vision. 

Count Zinzendorf and the Moravians and the open 
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ocean and America and the Holy Spirit made the Wesley 
whom we know. He saw the Vision, and he returned to 
England and made the rest see it. He struck the rock, 
and the waters flowed. He drew the curtain, and the 
light shone in. He tore away the cerements, and the 
poor Church of England itself took up its bed and walked. 
The Established Church of England to-day owes as much 
to that magnificent resurrection of the eighteenth century 
as do the Christians of America, as do the pupils of your 
missionaries. in all the world. 


“T know salvation’s free: 
It‘s free for you and me.” 


Wesley found that out as he sang psalms in the cabin 
with those poor exiled Moravians. He learned that as 
he looked out on the infinite ocean of God. He learned 
that from coal-heavers and hedgers and ditchers. He 
learned that God is our Father, the Father of all of us, 
and that all of us may come to him for his kiss and his 
smile, and that he will come to all,—to you in your coal- 
pit as to his grace yonder on his throne. Wesley learned 
this in such fashion that he could teach it. And it is 
because he lifts one curtain more and reveals the Father 
to all his children, and brings all the children into the 
Father’s arms, that he works the miracles. 


“Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!” 


A Child and a Hymn-book. 


BY ELLEN S. BULFINCH. 


How long ago it seems to those Sundays of my child- 
hood when I followed my mother and little sister into 
the minister’s pew in the familiar meeting-house, after 
our quiet walk to church past open fields and old stone 
walls, where the blue succory, sweet-brier, and golden 
tansy blossomed in their season! It was the habit of 
the children to beguile the tedium of the service by fre- 
quent resort to the hymn-books, as the reading of stories 
in church was not encouraged in our family; but this 
habit was not, in my own case at least, indicative of any 
natural interest in hymns or religious reading at that 
early age. I merely found that the hymn-book offered 
a wholly safe and unobjectionable form of entertainment, 
occasioning no remark unless I dropped the book or 
rustled the leaves, in those intervals when I was tired 
of gazing at my neighbors, scrutinizing the well-known 
red carpet foot-stools in our pew, or peopling the great 
empty panels of the ‘‘frescos’’ on the walls with vast 
figure-paintings from my own imagination. 

It is curious now to. recall the impressions made upon 
the listless, roving mind of a child by the lines of Watts 
and Doddridge, Montgomery and Cowper, when left per- 
fectly free to follow its own bent, with no grown person at 
hand to comment or explain, or point out beauties with a 
well-meant enthusiasm that is unfortunately too apt to de- 
feat its object. A part of my entertainment, I must con- 
fess, consisted in detecting false or imperfect rhymes, like 
sigh and joy, not and thought, and in observing the strange 
effects obtained by reading the short lines of the ‘‘Halle- 
lujah’’ metre hymns, as in ‘‘Mark the soft falling snow,” 
across the dividing line instead of properly up and down. 
In my infant years I was not, in fact, quite sure which 
way they were meant to be read. I also meditated a 
good deal upon Tate and Brady, who always appeared 
on the scene together; and I was especially puzzled by 
the word ‘‘Col.,” an abbreviation I frequently met with 
in connection with the words ‘‘Episcopal,” ‘‘Exeter,”’ 
“Wesleyan,” etc. I asked my father what it meant, not 
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explaining, after the custom of children, my reason for 
asking. He said it meant ‘‘Colonel,’’ which made mat- 
ters much worse than before; and I was too much be- 
wildered to inquire further. Some of my dear father’s 
own hymns were in our book, and it was one of the pleas- 
ures of our Sunday search to come unexpectedly upon 
these, in which we felt a certain pride of ownership. 

We did not care much for long-metre hymns, nor for 
such as had many long words in them; and we were dis- 
tinctly averse to those of a plaintive tendency, where 
weeping, wailing, and trembling were mentioned,—not 
an uncommon feature in such hymns as had descended 
to our liberal churches from the days of Puritan the- 
ology. I was attracted, however, by many of the sterner 
and more solemn hymns, particularly ‘‘Our days are as 
the grass,”’ although my interest in this hymn may have 
been heightened by the mention of children in the last 
verse. Another very impressive and favorite hymn of 
this class was one beginning, ‘‘ As flows the rapid river, 
with channel broad and free,” its dark warnings to the 
impenitent soul giving only a keener zest and a sort of 
tingling enjoyment as I repeated the musical lines. It 
was natural that resounding and melodious verse should 
arrest our attention, with such lines as suggested striking 
images to the mind; and we greatly admired ‘‘In the 
Cross of Christ I glory,’’ and also 


“Thy Christ hath reached his heavenly seat 
Through sorrows and through scars; 
The golden lamps are at his feet, 
And in his hand the stars.” 


Certain hymns were favorites because of the tunes 
associated with them; for example, ‘‘Come, holy Spirit, 
heavenly Dove,’’ to which a sweet and animated tune 
was sung, and ‘‘While with ceaseless course the sun,”’ 
the gloomy impressiveness of Benevento exciting only 
pleasurable sensations. ‘‘Watchman! tell us of the 
night,’’ occupied a place quite by itself, and seemed to 
us, from its dramatic character, entirely different from 
the other hymns. I regarded it on the whole, however, 
as disappointing; for there was so little story to it, after 
all. There were so many things it would have been 
pleasant to know. Where did the watchman stand? 
Where was the traveller going? He was the more in- 
teresting of the two. But you had just got well started, 
when the watchman was told to hie to his quiet home, 
we lost sight of our friend, the traveller, altogether, and 
everything came to an end. 

I think we were fully conscious that the meaning of 
most of the hymns was something quite alien to our own 
feelings, that we could not truthfully say we held earthly 
things in contempt and longed for nothing so much as 
divine perfection, and were perhaps rather repelled by 
the expression of emotions we did not share; yet we 
understood the solemn import of ‘‘A charge to keep I 
have,”’ and we loved the happy ‘“‘ Bird let loose in eastern 
skies,’ whose beautiful freedom, perhaps, we were in- 
clined to envy amid the proprieties of the minister’s pew 
and the unfamiliar stiffness of our best clothes. It might 
be supposed that ‘‘By cool Siloam’”’ would have been 
especially dear to our childish hearts, but that certainly 
was not the case with me; for the fate that overtook the 
lily and the rose so soon, with the drear prophecy of 
change and decay, far outweighed the pleasing images 
of the first lines, and led me to turn away from them 
even in childhood. My feelings toward another well- 
known hymn were very different. Like some beautiful 
star there rises through the mist of years my remem- 
brance of the great Moravian hymn, ‘‘Thou hidden love 
of God, whose height, whose depth unfathomed no man 
knows”; and I have felt a peculiar interest in Dr. Coll- 
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yer’s reference to this hymn in his memories of Emerson 
im the Register of May 28, which came to me since be- 
ginning to write these reminiscences. It was the lovely 


_ third line that attracted me so much in childhood, and I 


_ repeated with ever-growing wonder, ‘‘I see from far thy 


_ 
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beauteous light”’ ; but the genius of Wesley and Tersteegen 
held me captive, and always led me to read on through 
all the verses. I was much puzzled, however, by the 
fourth line, ‘‘Inly I sigh for thy repose.” I did not 
sigh at all for repose, and was surprised that any one 
should do so; but there was an expression a few lines 
farther on that came home to me with immediate con- 
viction, “‘Yet wide my passions rove.”’ This I knew 
was strictly true of myself, and also agreed with what 
I had been frequently told by my elders. I recognized 
at once a bond between the author and myself, and, 
though I could not fathom the mystery of his burning 
sentences, I felt a secret sympathy for him and an un- 
conscious attachment to the hymn, searching for it in 
collections that chance threw in my way, and by degrees 
learning to know other Wesleyan hymns. 

It will not do to prolong these memories too far, lest 
one should be led to confuse the mental experiences of 
a later period with the early and vague ideas of the time 
I am describing; but I cannot forbear speaking of two 
hymns that I discovered a little later, one by T. H. Gill, 

“Alas, the outer emptiness!’’ with its stirring appeal, 
“Some joy of thine own seeking win,” and the other 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Dear friend, whose pres- 
ence in the house,”’ each of these in its own way bearing 
a message to the restless and isolated heart of youth. 
They were but the first-fruits of the harvest contained 
in our modern compilations, as the names of Bonar, 
Faber, and Alford, with our later American poets, Samuel 
Longfellow, Johnson, Gannett, Hosmer, Chadwick, and 
so many others appeared upon the field, whose spiritual 
songs are dear to unnumbered hearts. Very pleasant it 
would be to speak of these treasures as they came one 
by one into our lives. We were not so rich fifty years 
ago, but still we had enough in the grand lines of Milton, 
Wesley, and the earlier religious poets of England, with 
our own Furness, Sears, Frothingham, and others, to 
nourish the seeds of spiritual life and strengthen the 
soul for its high destiny. Doubtless it was good for us, 
in our childish way, to muse over the old hymn-books, 
and ponder their words of aspiration, unintelligible as 
they often were to us; and it may be that these recollec- 
tions of mine may serve to recall to others their own 
similar experiences and happy associations with the 
hymns of their childhood. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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The Future of New School Congregationalism. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. SAVARY. 


The time is near at hand in which to set seriously 
about the encouraging of a new alignment of our two 
kindred denominations of Christians. A much larger, 
freer fellowship is in the air; and some of the less con- 
vinced and self-assured and rigid members of our own 
Unitarian churches are dissatisfied with the sectarian 
‘spirit and with present embarrassments and hindrances, 
‘more or less due to denominationalism and creedism. 


’ Some of us believe in and advocate Congregationalism, 
_ pure and simple; i.e., the self-ruling Christian church, 
“which 


accepts no authoritative creed.” Indeed, New 
School Congregationalists, Universalists, Baptists (of 
the and Moxom type), even a few broad-minded 
ians, Methodists, and Presbyterians are al- 


» Toy 
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: 
ready a communion of the emancipated! Are we to be 
justified in magnifying our denominational nonconform- 
ity and sect name? 

It is patent that the word ‘‘Unitarian” publishes 
throughout the stronger Christian bodies and, as it 
were, authorizes and domesticates two disputed dog- 
mas; namely, denial of the deity of Jesus Christ and 
denial of the plenary inspiration and divine authority 
of some of the contents of the Holy Scriptures. The 
negative punctuation, emphasis, extra-Christian flavor, 
and color in the Unitarian teaching sticks, and it will 
stick to the end of time. Need we to rejoice in our 
peculiar eminence? 

In religious denials there is, in the long run, sterility 
and death: there is never the power and the potency 
of the endless life. The affirmative,—this is spirit, and 
this is life. The solid affirmations of Congregationalism 
are a rock foundation which cause this house of God, 
throughout democratic America at least, to survive 
all assaults of the enemy. Nothing can shake that sure 
foundation. And Congregationalism is the beloved 
mother of us all, is it not? 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Dr. Chan- 
ning braced himself to accept the word ‘‘Unitarian” 
while it was spoken against falsely. He was in no sense 
a separatist from the established Congregational fold 
of Christians. Why to-day can we not see that our 
more evident spirit of controversy, dissent, protest, 
and denial, essentially puts a stumbling-block across 
our path? ‘To-day come-inners, not come-outers, are 
the better help and source of Christian believers every- 
where. ‘‘Separate yourselves,” ‘“‘Submit no longer to 
the creedal yokes of bondage,”’ are the shibboleths of the 
times in which this world greatly misunderstood the 
truth as it is in Jesus. The time draws near when the 
less sturdy separatists among us may fitly ask: What 
assurance have we of a power of God which can so far 


.inform, inhabit, affiliate, enforce, the Unitarian name 


as to make it in truth the evangel of Christ? Are we 
called and elected endlessly to be? New School Prot- 
estantism steadily voices liberalism and naturalism. 
The word ‘‘Congregational”’ is a trumpet to win souls 
with, and in a new fashion proclaims the contents of 
the everlasting gospel. ; 

There are, or there soon will be, several thousand 
Congregational churches clothed upon from on high 
with the emancipating spirit. New School Congregation- 
alists and affirmative Unitarians are already in substan- 
tial theological accord. But tens of thousands of honest 
men and women at heart will continue ever to discredit 
and disown a name which, rightly or not, they asso- 
ciate with the knowing and acknowledging no infalli- 
ble authority, no revealed word, no divine master. 
New School Congregationalism to my mind is better 
than sectarian Unitarianism. ‘‘He was preferred before 
“We must increase, but I must 
decrease.”’ Applied to American Congregationalism of 
the emancipated type, the analogy holds true. 

There is a future which the Unitarians ought most to 
covet,—this future of the larger faith, of the new gospel 
of the New School Congregationalists. Let us observe the 
new sway of the substantially Unitarian thought of 
Munger, Gladden, Abbott, Herrick, Gordon, up to the 
hundreds still coming in. And may we not much glory 
in those close liberal partners, our college presidents, 
Tucker, Harris, Hyde, Faunce? Shall we steadily speak 
and act against or doggedly denounce every deter- 
mination of pastors and churches on the path of prog- 
ress to merge all this Unitarian separatism which more 
or less clogs and impedes our cause? If this Broad 
Church Congregationalism hereafter obtains and dom- 
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inates, some of us, while proud of and greatly honoring 
the achievements and truths of the Unitarian denom- 
ination, may possibly be strongly moved to begin to 
say of a name which can never be adequately inclusive, 
affirmative, or catholic: ‘‘Away!” ‘‘Get thee behind 
me!’ ‘‘Thou art an offence unto me!” ‘Thou sav- 
orest not of the things of God, but of men!” 

But, not to censure free thought to this extent, perhaps 
we may more fairly quote the saying of the late Rev. 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, which has recently come to light. 
Here is the word of one of our foremost apostles after 
a long and enthusiastic ministry :— 

‘‘I wish the movement headed by Channing could 
have remained without a denominational name or plat- 
form. It would have been quite enough to have known 
it as the broad church.” 

GROVELAND. 


Che Pulpit. 
Sons of God, 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 


The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing 
of the sons of God.— ROMANS viii. 19. 

Who are the sons of God? As many, Paul says, as 
are led by the spirit of God. The Roman Church was 
divided into Jews and Gentiles. The Jews prided 
themselves on obedience to the law, the Gentiles on their 
freedom from it. But Paul tells them that neither 
obedience to the law nor freedom from it is the mark 
of the true Christian. Only they who are led by the 
spi1it of God were sons of God. Neither liberty nor law 
has any meaning apart from the spirit. The spirit of 
God is the great reality. 

Eighteen hundred years afterward a philosopher and 
metaphysician, the German Lotze, was pondering over 
the deeper problems. What, asked he, is the Great Real- 
ity? and the conclusion that he reached was identical 
with the view set forth by Paul centuries before. The 
great reality is the spirit. » 

It is that which gives life to the crudest form and 
that without which the highest form has little value. 
The pictures of the Italian painter Giotto appeal to 
but few. Their crudeness of expression is apparent 
in these modern days to the most careless eye. But 
the strength of Giotto, that which is almost always 
missed by the superficial, is that he always has something 
to say, and he says it simply and directly. It is the 
spirit of the man that makes his pictures strong. 

In something of the same strain we may write of the 
poems of Emerson. He was not a great literary artist, 
He cared less for the form of his poems than for the sub- 
stance. It is not that beauty of expression is absent, but 
that, like Giotto, Emerson has always something to say; 
and it is but the lack of form that prevents him from 
being one of the greatest poets who have written in the 
English tongue. 

Tennyson was a greater artist. A recent critic writes 
of him: ‘‘If by the art of the poet we mean the melody 
of his speech, the lightness of his touch, the daintiness of 
his conceits, the airiness of his* picturing, then the 
art of Tennyson may be enjoyed as a thing in itself 
with very little regard to the ideal content of his works. 
Some of his earlier poems were little else than music. 
As the singer plays a prelude upon his instruments 
before beginning his song, so Tennyson began his career 
with poems that said nothing. They were pure grace 
and music. ” 
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We do not underrate form. In the perfect poem 
perfect form must be wedded to perfect thought: they 
are inseparable. But the deeper demand is for reality, 
and reality spirit or substance alone can give it. The 
world wearies of mere forms. It demands reality in 
all things. In the business world of daily life the buyer 
asks that he get what he pays for, the seller that he be 
paid in real money. No man desires for himself airy 
bubbles or a debased currency. He asks for a substan- 
tial return for his money, and that debts be paid him 
in the true coin of the realm. 

So in religion there is a demand for reality. The 
soul accepts no substitute, and the offering of one only 
leads to a broader scepticism in the reality itself. Where 
is the spirit of God, the spirit of sympathy, love, and 
brotherhood? The cry comes from the poor and the 
oppressed everywhere. It comes from the wretched 
and the poor in the slums of our cities. It comes 
from the sweat-shops, from the underpaid, the lonely, 
and the down-trodden. Where is this love of which 
men tell us, but which seems so rare in human lives? 
If God is love, where is love? Where is God? How 
long they have waited for the manifestations of the 
sons of God! 

And where should they naturally look for them? 
Where are they who are led by the spirit of God? Where 
should we naturally look for them save in the Church 
of Christ? And yet the world does not wholly trust 
the Church in these modern days. It finds the form of 
religion there, but not always the reality; and, so long 
as men have two standards of life,—the one for business 
and the other for religion,—the Church can never be- 
come much of a reality. The world can never rec- 
oncile the man who worships God and does not pay his 
bills promptly, or does not pay his bills at all. The 
men who are led by the spirit of God must be led to 
business honor as well as to worship. In the Church 
of Christ there can be no such separation between a 
man’s worship and his daily life. There is no room for 
double standards, no room for hypocrisy. The world 
is waiting for the revealing of the sons of God; and, if 
the spirit of God is in the Church, the sons of God must 
be there, too. 

Of course there are pessimists who never find this 
spirit anywhere. Never a noble deed is done but they 
find or assume a selfish motive. Acts of friendship are 
all for gain, and all religion is hypocrisy. We know 
that’ the pessimist is wrong. We know that love and 
sympathy do exist, and that the spirit of brotherhood 
is slowly seeking larger and truer expression; and yet 
the spirit of God is not so cemmon but what we have 
learned to prize it. We love all that reminds us of God, 
—the honor, the courage, the kindliness of our day and 
generation. 

And yet it is not always easy to distinguish the form 
The Pharisees could not under- 
stand that Jesus was led by the spirit of God, nor did 
the woman of Samaria, on that eventful evening by 
the well, realize that she was talking to the Messiah. 
The reality is sometimes only revealed in the process 
of time; and literature, truth, and life that have stood 
the test of time may well have that in them that enabled 
them to endure this test. 

And, of things present, it must stflice if they lead us 
onward. ‘The ideal of the pagan temple and the Chris- 
tian Church was that the exterior should be so beautiful 
that it led men within, and the interior should ‘be 
so beautiful that it should lead men to the altar. It 
began by exciting admiration: it ended by inspiring 
worship. That is the true test of all literature and 
truth and life. As we come to them, they must lead 
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very presence of God himself. The book or the life or 
the truth that does that for us has reality. 

And yet the book or the life or the truth may be full of 
ithe spirit of God, and yet not inspire us, because of the 
littleness of our own nature. It is the spirit only that 
can discern spirit. We do not crave the manifestation 
of the sons of God in our lighter moments. It is only 
in the deeper moments when we have felt the need of 
human love and sympathy, or felt doubtful if any were 
led by the spirit of God, that our desire becomes a crav- 
ing. The demand for the reality of life is very deep, 
and therein lies its truth. 

Is life empty to you? It is because you have not 
fathomed or touched its reality. You may go through 
the forms of life, you may live from day to day, you 
may work, you may enjoy; but, unless your life, your 
work, your pleasure, are touched by the spirit of God, 
they are of little value to you or to the world. Napo- 
leon felt called wpon to make Russia conscious of his 
power. He entered Moscow as conqueror. But what 
a hollow victory! It was his greatest blunder, and it 
claimed the fairest life and chivalry of the French army 
as its cost. 

_ Does any success or triumph in your life seem to you 
empty? It is because the spirit of God is not there to 
give it abiding reality. I love those words of Carlyle: 
“Thy success! Poor fellow, what does thy success 
amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou hast not suc- 
ceeded. No, not though bonfires blazed from north 
to south, and bells rang, and editors wrote leading arti- 
cles, and the just things lay trampled out of sight, to 
all mortal eyes an abolished and annihilated thing.” 

_ The world is not waiting thy success or any success: 
it is waiting the manifestation of the sons of God. 

_ In society, too, we find the forms of life, some of them 
very attractive; but, unless the spirit of God touches 
them, they, too, are empty. They do not contain that 
which will nourish the souls of strong men and coura- 
geous women. Devotion to pleasure, vanity, vulgarity, 
and pretence, are not the channels whereby men and 
women reveal their diviner natures. That is why so 
much of the conventionality and form of society, and 
society itself, often is so meaningless and hollow. The 
spirit of God is not there to give it value. 

Sometimes, when men try to see life, they are only 
looking on its empty forms; and the reality is far differ- 
ent from anything they have seen. There is need, 
therefore, of a deeper purpose to give meaning to our 
social life,—a purpose which shall give new life and 
meaning to its forms, and make it all a concourse of noble 


Does the day seem empty? It is only because you 
have not felt its divine reality, nor known the priceless 
ifts it offered,—‘‘broad kingdoms, stars, and sky that 
olds them all,’ and, when the day has turned and 
eparted silent, we, ‘‘too late, under her solemn fillet,” 
ee “‘the scorn.” 

In the book of Revelation the message to the church 
' Sardis is, Thou hast a name that thou livest, yet thou 
tt dead. How wonderfully that describes many a 
modern church! The machinery is all there. It goes 
from Sunday to Sunday and from year to year. It 
its organization and its ritual. All the forms 
here, but the spirit of God is absent. The only 
se for these forms is to be the means of conveying 
rine life and love to the hearts of men, and yet 
mes they are emphasized as of value for their own 


what you and I have to do in this church is to 
Sone 1 sevrsiei wi ' 
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on, within the outer porch, within the gates of the. 
emple, up the broad aisles, till we find ourselves in the» 
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make the spirit of God more readily felt among those who 
worship here or work with us in daily life. It is ours 
to make religion within and without the Church more’ of 
a reality; and, unless it has reality for us, how can it have 
reality for others? Unless we are led by the spirit of 
God, how can we reveal ourselves as sons of God? The 
same demand Paul made of the church of Rome he seems 
to make of us. What was to give the law a deeper 
reality and a permanent power? The spirit of God 
that was behind it. What was to make the Gentiles ap- 
preciate the true scope of their liberty in their freedom 
from the law? It is the spirit of God, unseen, but eternal. 
And what is to give reality to our religion and power 
to our Church? It is the spirit of God manifested in our 
lives. When men find that we are led by the spirit of 
God, then they will see we are children of God. Re- 
ligion will be real to them, because, in their deep need, 
they see it is real to us. 

To make religion real to men, that is our highest 
privilege. That is what Christ did. He is a son of God 
because he was led by the spirit of God. The searching 


criticism of the unfolding years has only revealed an 


added splendor and strength in his spiritual power. 
The pessimist can find in him a sure reality. There 
may be those to-day who scoff at him; but those who 
dearest hope and deepest pray in any and every age, 
those who come with a spiritual desire and purpose, 
have found in him a spiritual power. 

So the Bible reveals the reality of religion. The 
heroes of Israel were moved by the spirit of God: they had 
something to say, and what they said appeals to us 
more than the form in which they said it. The Psalms 
are more than Hebrew hymns: they re-echo our own 
trust in God. 

The world to-day is waiting for the revealing of the 
sons of God,—waiting as it waited in Paul’s time. It 
feels, often beneath strange misconception, the beauty 
and power of the Bible, Christ, and the noble men_and 
women of the past; but it asks that we confirm its own 
belief by being ourselves led by the spirit of God, by 
being sons of God and joint heirs with the Christ him- 
self. 

“The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for 
the revealing of the sons of God.’’ May the world find 
the sons of God revealed in us. 


Spiritual Life. 


The old hermit Palladius, having five hundred schol- 
ats, used never to dismiss them without this admonition, 
‘My friends, be cheerful: forget not, I beseech you, to 
be cheerful.” —H. Scougal. 


ws 


The lilies of peace cover the terrible fields of Waterloo, 
and out of the graves of our dear ones there spring up 
such flowers of spiritual loveliness as you and I had 
never known.—Theodore Parker. 


a 


Whatever be the conditions which surround you in 
your work, do it with high thought and noble purpose. 
Do not whine and complain because of your unhappy 
lot; but accept it, humble and obscure as it may be, 
knowing that it is possible to clean out a gutter with the 
self-respecting dignity of manhood or to blacken a shoe 
with the enthusiasm of religion.—Hugh O. Pentecost. 
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Martial in Town. 


Last night, within the stifling train, 
Lit by the foggy lamp o’erhead, 
Sick of the sad Last News, I read 

Verse of that joyous child of Spain, 


Who dwelt when Rome was waxing old, 
Within the Roman din and smoke. 
And like my heart to me they spoke, 

These accents of his heart of old :— 


“ Brother, had we but time to live, 
And fleet the careless hours together, 
With all that leisure has to give 
Of perfect life and peaceful weather, 


“The rich man’s halls, the anxious faces, 
The weary Forum, courts, and cases 
Should know us not; but quiet nooks, 
But summer shade by field and well, 
But country rides, and talk of books, 
At home, with these, we fain would dwell! 


“ Now neither lives, but day by day 
Sees the suns wasting in the west, 

And feels their flight, and doth delay 
To lead the life he loveth best.” 


So from thy city prison broke, 
Martial, thy wail for life misspent ; 

And so, through London’s noise and smoke, 
My heart replies to the lament. 


For dear as Tagus with his gold, 
And swifter Salo, were to thee, 

So dear to me the woods that fold 
The streams that circle Fernielea! 


— Andrew Lang. 


The International Council. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Our gifted and earnest fellow-worker for 
religious liberty in Scandinavia, Miss Wes- 
tenholz, writes in the admirable English 
which she commands :— 

TOLEHAVE, DENMARK. 


I most gratefully accept your invitation, 
and hope to be present at the meeting in 
Amsterdam next September. We are look- 
ing forward to it with great expectations. 

We Unitarians have been doing some 
work here in Denmark in the cause of un- 
dogmatic religion, but it is mostly prepara- 
tory, and so we have no results to show. 
Each nation works out its own salvation 
in its own national way, and I find it almost 
impossible to explain the work we are doing 
to a foreigner, based as it is on ideas, cus- 
toms, and institutions which have their 
roots far, far down in the history of our 
people. Strange as it may seem to you, 
I think we shall find our best support in the 
orthodox clergy, in which are to be found 
honest religious men, who value honesty 
and sincerity in religion more than dogmas 
and creeds. I may be wrong, but I look to 
them to help us in our effort to have Uni- 
tarian Christendom (I am using a Danish 
term here) preached from the pulpits in the 
“People’s Church” (the State Church) side 
by side with the orthodox Christianity. 
Unitarianism as a denomination has, ac- 
cording to my belief, absolutely no future 
in this country. We are too small, too 
tightly knit together, for denominations of 
any kind to prosper. The people as a whole 
will stick to the People’s Church, and re- 
main satisfied or dissatisfied with the relig- 
ion there taught. It is my firm belief that 
the great bulk of our people is at present 
starved in our Church, and that they are 
unconsciously craving for a freer, purer, 
simpler Christianity. Therefore, I feel the 
thing to be done is to get Unitarianism—in 
its new sense—legitimized by the Church, 
alongside with orthodoxy. ‘That seems to 
me the fair and just and Christian way to 
solve the problem, and the natural way to 
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go in this country where progress has hardly 
ever been the result of revolutions but of 
the quiet, slow growth of better knowledge 
throughout the whole nation. 

For myself personally,—if I may say a 
few words about that,—I have no wishes 
or aspirations in church matters. I feel 
that I belong to a congregation that can- 
not be confined to a church, but which is 
to be found in all churches and denomina- 
tions all over the world. It is that great 
congregation for which you have done and 
are doing such great and blessed work. As 
I sit here, one little isolated member, I feel 
how much I owe you and your fellow- 
workers for bringing me in touch with men 
who think and feel and strive in the same 
way as I do. TI feel how you have strength- 
ened and helped me thereby, and my heart 
is full of thanks toward you. 

If I have written too long, you must for- 
give me. I thought that you would like to 
hear a little more about us than just the few 
words that we are coming next year. With 
very kind greetings. 

Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
Mary B, WESTENHOLZ. 


From the dean of the formerly Calvinis- 
tic, but now liberal theological faculty of 
the University of Geneva, our esteemed co- 
worker in the Council, comes an encourag- 
ing word :— 


Facuity or THEOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 
oF GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 


I have read with the profoundest interest 
your circular, and I congratulate you on 
all that you have done, and done well. 
Here are the names of certain pastors and 
theologians to whom you might send the 
invitation to the Council. The most of 
them read English: Prof. A. Chantre and 
Prof. Balavoine of the Theological Faculty 
of the University of Geneva, Pastors Coug- 
nard J. Gaillard and Ernest Rochet of 
Geneva, Prof. Marti and Prof. Bertholet of 
the theological faculties of Berne and Basle 
respectively. The last two named can indi- 
cate to you better than I names in German 
Switzerland. At the moment I am much 
occupied with the publication of the (lib- 
eral) Dogmatics of Bouvier and my own 
Journey in Morocco. Receive the assur- 
ances of my most devoted sentiments. 


E. Montet. 


The following letters treat of the relig- 
ious situation in Germany and its relation 
to our Council. Unfortunately, some of 
the most interesting and intimate communi- 
cations cannot be published, as they would 
subject their writers to serious persecution 
by the church authorities. 

A few months since the Executive Com- 
mittee sent to Mr. Gottfried Schwarz of 
Heidelberg an expression of sympathy in his 
troubles with Church and State for his 
brave avowal of his convictions, We sub- 
join his reply :— 

HEIDELBERG. 

I am in receipt of your kind letter of De- 
cember 17, and am very sorry that I have 
had to postpone answering it till now, owing 
to pressure of work caused by the trial, 
which I expected to take place this week. 
It has, however, now been put off till the 
next session, probably in March. Please 
accept my warmest thanks for the kind 
sympathy which the Executive Committee 
shows me in the struggle. 

If circumstances permit, I hope to be 
present at the meeting in Amsterdam. I 
remain, dear sir, your obedient servant and 
fellow-worker in the cause of religious liberty. 

GoTrFRIED SCHWARZ. 
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We are glad to announce that at the late 
trial of Mr. Schwarz at Mannheim he was 
unanimously acquitted by the jury © 

From our brave and faithful friend and 
fellow-worker, Dr. C. Schieler, we have re- 
ceived an. interesting communication :— 


Danz7ziG, Prussia. 


I have often, very often, recalled the up- 
lifting hours which we spent together in the 
company of other earnest, aspiring, and 
gifted men in London. I, for my part, owe 
especial thanks to the International Council, 
which taught me, the new-comer, very 
much, and gave me many inspirations. I 
still feed my soul on the delightful impres- 
sions, and look forward with joy to the 
coming days in Amsterdam. I have sought 
in all circles which I could influence to 
advance, to the best of my abilities, the 
Unitarian cause, and this I may justly do; 
for, though I am the preacher of a free re- 
ligious society, I stand spiritually entirely 
on Unitarian ground, and strive for a closer 
relation of our free congregations with the 


Unitarians. I hope that our societies at 
Koenigsberg, Tilsit, and Dantzig may be 
represented at the next International Coun- 


cil at Amsterdam. 

I have labored for some time past to bring 
into existence annual ‘‘migratory gather- 
ings of free-thinking and religiously inter- 
ested persons.’”’ I hoped that this present 

ear would witness the first of these meet- 
ings, but was compelled to postpone it; for 
clergymen here, however free thinking they 
may be, hesitate to take part in such a 
movement. The power of the State Church 
is too greatin Germany. It is truly omnipo- 
tent. The reactionary orthodox tendency 
prevails in it at the present time. How 
this tendency works, the recent cases of 
Pastors Weingart, Bloehbaum, and Neid- 
hardt, presented for heresy, disclose to us. 
Such instances frighten away the others, 
and prevent them from affirming publicly 
their liberal opinions. Whether German 
meetings, or the German Protestant Verein 
will send representatives, is doubtful. - 

Prof. Dr. Harnack in Berlin, to be sure, 
openly avows his liberal convictions, but 
his position in the university is too strong 
to be shaken by the conservative party. 
Several times they have tried to secure his 
dismissal, but in vain. Now they are alto- 
gether hopeless of success, since Emperor 
William II. often, and as it would seem 
ostentatiously, holds intercourse with him 
and with Prof. Delitzsch. 

In a few weeks the first half of my mono- 
graph on “Dr. Julius Rupp and the Free 
Religious Movement in Germany’ will be 
issued from the press. It may be of inter- 
est to you. Can you send me Theodore 
Parker’s Prayers? ey are not obtainable 
here. The cost I will gladly bear. I have 
resigned my charge at Koenigsberg, and 
am now settled over the Dantzig Free 
Religious Society, and also assume charge 
of the society at Tilsit. 

C. ScwreverR, Px.D. 


The following note is one of several re- 
ceived from the venerable dean of New 
Testament scholars :— 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASSBURG, 
ERMANY. 


You had some time ago the exceptional 
goodness to invite me to the great gales 
ing of free-thinking theologians and laymen 


which held its sessions in London. I could © 


not avail myself of the kind invitation, 
because age and infirmities make almost 
every FP tase even the shortest, an im- 
possibility to me. é 
With the greater interest I have kept 
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acquainted with the proceedings of the 
meetings and the tendencies of the congress, 
as they have become known to me from 
the book of Mr. Copeland Bowie and the 
Christian Register of September 19, so kindly 
placed at my disposal. I thank you for 
these, and for the good will which you have 
exhibited toward your devoted 
H. HoLrzMann. 


Mr. John Fretwell has a passage in one 
of his letters which throws light on the sit- 
uation in Germany :-— 


ZUERICH, SWITZERLAND, 


- I cannot too strongly express the joy with 
which I revel in the mental freedom of this 
genuine little republic, after the reserve 
which I found necessary since I left Hol- 
land last July; for in every Continental 
country, except Holland and Switzerland, 
the people who are most in harmony with us 
are obliged, in order to serve the cause of 
religious liberty, to exercise the greatest re- 
serve, not only in the expression of their own 
opinions, but also in self-defence against 
those men who confound liberty with license. 
The anarchist and the more rabid socialist 
are always on hand, forcing themselves into 
every liberal meeting in order to avail 
themselves of the freedom of speech enjoyed 
there for their own purposes; while the 
privileged classes gladly use every chance 
of making it appear as if our aims were 
identical with those of social revolutionists 


The two following letters are from our fel- 
low-workers in India. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 
Oxrorp, ENGLAND, 

I am very sorry that I am so late in ex- 
pressing to you my heartfelt thanks for 
sending me a copy of the circular notice of 
the coming International Council of Relig- 
ious Liberals. 

As to the Council I cannot conceive of 
a work nobler and more necessary for the 
“betterment” of the world, especially in an 
age when there is so much worldliness and so 
much mutual misunderstanding and aggran- 
dizement both in the name of and in spite of 
science and religion. To me it is, as it were, 
a matter of personal happiness to note the 
success of the last assembly; and I read with 
intense interest the several addresses col- 
lected in the form of a book by Rev. W. C. 
Bowie. 

I belong to the Brahmo-Somaj of Western 
India, locally called the Prasthana Somaj, 
and you will be glad to know that every 
member of our congregations is in full sym- 
pathy with your work. My term in this 
college ends in June, 1903, and I have to 
go back to India to resume ministerial 
work. But, as it is my earnest wish, I 
shall try, so far as circumstances will allow, 
to attend the coming meeting and ex- 
change thoughts and experiences with the 
several representatives. Expressing at last 
a fervent hope that the present vague though 
sincere sympathies between the various lib- 
eral religious workers will in near future 
develop into active and organized fellow- 
ship and united work in the service of God 
and man, I remain 

Yours ever faithfully, 
VITHAL RAmAjI SHINDE. 


Catcurta, Inpta. 


I shall be glad to contribute my share of 
the expenses of the Council. I do not know 
how to express my gratitude to all of you 
for helping me with the Christian Register. 
I shall be thankful to receive a volume of 
the Messiah Pulpit, last year’s, if possible. 

' NARAYAN CH. Mukyjr. 


For our final illustrations of the reach and 
possible usefulness of the International 


- 
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Council, the following letters from Australia, 
where a wonderful Anglo-Saxon civilization 
is springing into vigorous life, may be cited 
Dr, Strong, the founder of the Liberal Aus- 
tralian Church, and a powerful advocate of 
“pure religion and perfect liberty,’’ whom we 
are proud to enroll in our ranks, who writes :— 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


My dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your 
kind invitation to attend the meeting of the 
International Council of Free Churches. At 
this distance of time it is impossible for me 
to say whether I shall be able to visit Europe 


or not, but I might be able to send some small. 


contribution in the way of a short paper, 
if this would be acceptable. 

I wish we could have some international 
meeting of free Christians in Australia. No 
free Christian ministers visit us in this dry 
and thirsty land. Could not some mission- 
ary agency be established, or some inter- 
change of pulpits, by which a real revival 
of religious thought and practice might be 
stirred up? Nothing sectarian would take 
here. But apostles of freedom, love, and 
practical Christianity might find a field here. 

We are striving in a small way to sow 
the seed of a really catholic church in Mel- 
bourne. I send you, under separate cover, 
a copy of the Australian Herald, from which 
you can see what manner of folk we Aus- 
tralian church people are. 

My suggestion is that the International 
Council should try to initiate missions to 
the Christian churches, strengthen the hands 
of those who are working comparatively 
alone, and, if interchange of pulpits cannot 
be managed, have regular interchange of 
correspondence between churches and church 
magazines. I should be very grateful for 
any correspondence in the Australian Herald 
giving news as to the progress of religion 
in your city and in the States. And in 
return I feel sure my friend, Rev. R. H. 
Lambley, M.A., Unitarian minister here, 
would join with me in supplying regularly, 
to any journal you might name in Boston, 
an account of religious movements here. 
I notice that some liberal religious papers 
are very exclusive, no mention being made 
in them of other churches. We want good 
fellowship and a sense of unity in a great 
cause, “the kingdom of God,” I think. 

Excuse the liberty I take in thus writing, 
and believe me Yours fraternally, 

CHARLES STRONG. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
MeE.zournE, AUSTRALIA. 


Rey. Charles Strong, whom you know 
by correspondence, has just placed a part 
of the Australian Herali, which he edits, 
at my disposal to fill with ‘‘notes of church 
life and work among Unitarian and other 
Liberal Churches.” I am anxious to take 
advantage of this offer, and write to ask 
whether you or some one whom you know 
would send me any notes monthly which 
might be of interest to Australian readers, 
and tend to promote the ends of our various 
religious societies, and strengthen the bonds 
of international communion. I was glad 
to learn from Dr, Strong that you have not 
forgotten Australia, and that you at least 
would like to have the 1905 meeting of the 
International Council out here. I fear it 
cannot be realized; but, if our brethren on 
the other side knew the good such a meeting 
would do, how the very thought of it en- 
courages us, they would not be overawed 
by the formidable difficulties that lie in the 
way. I earnestly hope you will not let the 
matter drop. is is, however, by the way. 
My immediate object is to secure your co- 
operation in a much more modest scheme 
to use effectively an established paper (we 
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have none of our own) to keep our work and 
ideals before a considerable section of 
Australian readers. I am preferring a sim- 
ilar request to the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and, if you think 
well of it, shall be obliged if you can talk 
the matter over with him, and let me know 
whether any one among you will do this 
service for the cause’s sake. 

Excuse my freedom in addressing you. 
lam Very truly yours, 

R. H. LAMBLEY. 


Literature. 


THE POEMS AND VERSES OF CHARLES 
DicKENs. Collected and edited by F. G. 
Kitton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 net.—It is rather singular that Charles 
Dickens’s verses were not brought together 
long ago. People suppose usually that the 
“Ivy Green” and the “Fine Old English 
Gentleman” were practically the substance 
of what he wrote in verse, if not the sum 
of it, and they are not far wrong. More 
than half the poems (or, to speak more ex- 
actly, sixteen out of the thirty-three) are 
songs from the operetta of ‘‘The Village 
Coquette,” the libretto of which Dickens 
wrote to Hullah’s music in 1835. “I did 
it,’ Dickens explained afterward, “in a fit 
of damnable good nature....I just put 
down for everybody what everybody at 
St. James’s Theatre wanted to say and do, 
and what they could say and do best; and 
I have been most sincerely repentant ever 
since.’ Once, when he was asked by the 
late Locker-Lampson if he possessed a copy 
of the operetta, he replied, ‘No; and, if I 
knew that it was in my house, and if I knew 
that I could not get rid of it any other way, 
I’d burn the wing of the house where it was.”’ 
As a natural consequence of this neglect, 
copies of the first edition are particularly 
valuable. One was sold several years ago 
for $125. Four of the poems, including the 
“Ivy Green,’’ the most popular of all, are 
from the Pickwick Papers, and three are 
political squibs written for the Examiner, 
and intended to help the liberals. The bib- 
liographical notes by the editor form an 
interesting part of the book. Mr. Kitton 
is the greatest authority on Dickens, and 
has done his work of editorship with skill and 
judgment. The frontispiece shows the pro- 
files of Dickens, his wife, and his sister from 
the well-known drawing by Maclise. 


Lir—E AND LETTERS OF EpGAR ALLAN 
Por. Edited by James A. Harrison. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50 net.— 
The editor of these two volumes, originally 
compiled for the seventeen-volume edition 
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of Poe’s works known as the Virginia Edi- 
tion, and issued under the auspices of the 
University of Virginia, has shunned no 
labor to make the biography as unbiassed 
as possible, and to present Poe himself in 
the conditions under which he lived and 
wrote. For many years readers had no 
choice as to accepting the accounts of Poe’s 
life and character that came from wholly 
unsympathetic biographers. Prof. Harri- 
son’s study is entirely free from prejudice; 
and, while it does not shirk consideration 
of the charges made against Poe during his 
lifetime, it gives full space also to his justi- 
fications, presents the original sources of 
information so far as possible, and brings 
forward facts in Poe’s favor that can hardly 
be controverted. These two volumes ought 
to be read together, the letters accompany- 
ing each period of the biography; and one 
can hardly fail to understand better and 
often to ache with sympathy for the man 
who was so terribly handicapped, so reck- 
lessly impolitic in keeping friends or making 
enemies, and who yet won friendship and 
devotion, and expressed himself in careful, 
precise, and delicate work. Prof. Harrison 
has proved himself an admirable biographer 
and critic. It must be that he has settled 
the disputed questions of Poe’s character, 
and it seems as if we might now be allowed 
to take Poe for what he was and did; as we 
take Goethe or De Musset or Heine. The 
letters include many written to Poe, and 
among the writers thus represented are 
Dickens, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Low- 
ell, and other writers of his time. 


THE UNDER Doc. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.—The book before us is a series of 
short stories relating to persons of various 
kinds who have just missed it in the conduct 
of life. The first three are sketches of 
moonshiners, who in some cases suffer cru- 
elly under laws which they do not: under- 
stand, and of whom Mr. Smith makes him- 
self a champion. Mr. Smith is by turns, 
or all at once, a member of three professions 
in which he is, or has been, proficient. Some 
of his stories could have been written only 
by the engineer, and some only by the artist. 
In ‘‘Cap’n Bob of the Screamer,” for in- 
stance, we have a story which could have been 
written only by one who had wrought with 
contractors, seamen, and other robust per- 
sons who carry with them always an atmos- 
phere of physical energy impregnated with 
salt air. In his life as an artist Mr. Smith 
has kept his sympathies warm, and is able 
to write many a charming account of life 
as it goes on in the borderland just outside the 
range of the studio. There is something 
very interesting in the artist’s description of 
life in and about the studio, and in the 
sketches of people who are looking in from 
the outside, charmed and fascinated by 
what they see, but quite incapable of under- 
standing. Sketches of these people are among 
Mr. Smith’s very best work. Wit, humor, 
a genial estimate of those who might suc- 
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ceed, but do not, make these sketches real 
contributions to the study of human nature. 
They instruct while they entertain. 


A PRINCE OF SINNERS. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50,—The fiction list of Little, Brown & 
Co., contains some of the best novels of the 
season. Sarah Tuldon, The Wars of Peace, 
and now A Prince of Sinners are a rather 
remarkable trio to appear almost simultane- 
ously. Mr. Oppenheim’s novel is a story 
of English life in which the political, social, 
philanthropic, and personal interests are 
blended into a well-balanced whole. The 
character of Arranmore has undeniable 
affiliations with Ouida’s heroes; but he 
cannot be called an imitation in any sense, 
and he has the distinct merit, in a summer 
novel, of keeping the reader alert in any 
and all his moods. ‘The charity schemes of 
Brooks do not come to the reader with the 
freshness that Besant’s stories possessed 
before the days of college settlements and 
social clubs; but they are effective in the 
story, and ‘ought to be suggestive where 
ancient methods of doling out charity still 
continue. It is not often, by the way, that 
one is unable to forecast the ending of a 
love story; but here one reads nearly to 
the last page to find out whom Brooks will 
really marry, and even the last page will 
not help the guesser if he reads it out of 
course. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE SouTH. By Will- 
iam Garrott Brown. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—Stories of the 
South have been especially popular in re- 
cent years, and have doubtless aided in 
making the people of that section better 
understood and appreciated. Mr. Brown 
writes of a period and a society which he 
knows intimately, if not through actual 
acquaintance, at least through sympathy 
and natural affiliation. He is a native of 
Alabama, who graduated from Harvard in 
1891, and is best known perhaps as the 
author of a valuable series of essays on The 
Lower South in American History. He has 
brought to his novel the same qualities of 
sincerity and earnestness that distinguished 
his earlier book. It is not easy to discover 
why it should be presented as a story taken 
from “the manuscript memoirs of the late 
Col. Stanton Elmore,” or how it gains in 
that form. It is quite good enough to stand 
on its own merits as a romance of Southern 
life in which the tenderness of family rela- 
tions and the misery that has frequently 
come in past years from duelling are pictured 
with especial force. 


PEOPLE OF THE WHIRLPOOL. By the 
author of The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
This charming summer book has the merit 
of making one satisfied with simple pleas- 
ures and occupations, at least while he is 
reading it. It is in one sense a continuation 
of the earlier book. The commuter’s wife 


‘idyllic quality of her own home life. 
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is still jolly, friendly, philosophical; and 
her gentle satire concerning the doings of 
the New York whirlpoolers, who invade the 
precincts hitherto sacred to commuters 
alone, and bring with them certain inter- 
esting complications, only emphasizes the 
Two 
love stories are woven into the pleasant nar- 
tative, one of which goes to prove that this 
is a good season for middle-aged lovers. ‘The 
book attracts by its bright reflections, grace 
of expression, and human sympathy rather 
than by plot or incident. It doesn’t matter 
much what the commuter’s wife talks about. 
It is always worth hearing. 


TRAPPER Jim. By Edwyn Sandys. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 
Mr. Sandys is known as an authority in 
hunting and fishing; and the information 
given here about camping, swimming, trap- 
ping, shooting, sparring, and other sports 
is so comprehensive and practical that the 
book may be accepted by boys as a “‘Boys’ 
Handy Book,” filled with alluring sugges- 
tions of the pleasure and profit possible in 
these pursuits. Unusual pains have been 
taken to make the book entertaining as well 
as instructive. Ned is not only strong, 
alert, and skilful, but he is a manly fellow, 
frankly religious, without an atom of pietis- 
tic cant. The home life at the rectory is 
realistically described, and in its general 
outlook upon life the book may be taken as 
a good guide to young men, not only in the 
matters of which it particularly treats, but 
in whatever concerns health, happiness, 
and honest purpose. 


THe LovE or Monsigur. By George 
Gibbs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The publishers announce emphati- 
cally that this is not an historical novel, and 
that it contains no historical characters nor 
even incidents, but is pure romance. ‘This 
may be taken to mean that the day of the 
historical novel has definitely departed, 
and that any imaginary kingdom is better 
for a prince in a book than the most realis- 
tically described court of the past. It is 
certainly an attractive story with a hero 
who reminds one of Monsieur Beaucaire, 
and whose fortunes call for daring reckless- 
ness, both on sea and land. How he con- 
verts his lady’s disdain into tenderness, 
reverses his own position as a nameless gal- 
lant, and shows himself worthy of honor 
on grounds of birth as well as breeding, of 
attainment as well as assumption, it is for 
the novel itself to tell. 


ErHEe,. By: J. J. Bell. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.—Ethel is a nice girl, 
with a healthy fondness for teasing her lover 
and an adorable fashion of having things 
her own way, as nice girls ought when they 
are engaged. ‘There is practically no plot, 
not even the slightest, to these conversa- 
tions, nor is there any setting worthy the 
name. Ethel and her fiancé simply talk 
about clothes, neckties, patterns, bargains, 
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marketing, house-cleaning, and especially 
gardening; but they manage to make one 

interested in them personally instead of 
in their opinions, and that is really what 
conversation is for. The talks are bright, 
with a humor of another sort than that 
which made Wee Macgregor a general favor- 
ite. ‘The wise reader will take the book by 
separate chapters, as sweets after dinner, 
rather than assume that this clever non- 
sense is to be consumed at a sitting. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Christian Register noticed recently 
Accounting and Business Practice, a complete 
course for commercial departments in schools 
and business colleges issued by Ginn & Co. 
They have sent out now a handbook for 
teachers prepared for use in this course, and 
called Teachers’ Manual. After a chapter 
of general suggestions concerning the plan 
to be adopted in conducting classes, the 
manual furnishes supplementary exercises 
for class drills, discussions, and examina- 
tions. This business course is prepared by 
John H. Moore and George W. Miner. 


Ginn & Co. publish a collection of Hero 
Stories from American History, put together 
by Albert S. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball, 
which is intended as a supplementary reader 
for the sixth and seventh grades of the pub- 
lic schools; but there is no reason why it 
need be considered solely as a text-book. 
The stories are drawn from the first fifty 
years of our national life, and historical nar- 
ratives which treat of notable events have 
been selected, with free use of personal inci- 
dents and anecdotes.- The stories of Daniel 
Boone, Col. Moultrie, Gen. Wayne, and others 
equally famous, contain plenty of material 
for dramatic stories that appeal with espe- 
cial force to children. In preparation of 
the book, old journals, original records and 
documents, and other trustworthy sources 
have been diligently consulted and used. 


The growth of industrial power in the 
United States is giving new significance to 
the subject of commerce, and the demand 
has arisen that a place shall be given to it 
in the curricula of our high schools and col- 
leges. 
put together by William Clarence Webster, 
Ph.D., lecturer on economic history in New 
York University, shows the first adequate 
elementary treatment of this subject. The 
publishers (Ginn & Co.) are making an effort 
to secure a series of books in the commercial 
branches equal to the standard texts on 
other subjects of college study. The book 
is divided into five parts, of which the three 
briefer divisions treat of commerce in ancient, 
“medieval, and modern times. ‘The fourth 

part tells the story of the age of steam, and 
the fifth part gives us the age of electricity 
- with its giant strides of progress. It is an 
interesting story, and will give the student 
subject of great human 
interest. 
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‘Books Received. 


From the American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
She of Emerson. By Edwin D. Mead. $1.20 
net. 
From G. W. Dillinghan Company, New York. 
Out of Kishineff. By W.C. Stiles. $1.20 net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York, 
Miracles and Supernatural Religion. By James Morris 


Whiton. 7s cents net. 
Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. By Winston Churchill. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

Five easy compositions for violin and piano. By Carl 
Busch: Dance in the Woodland; In the Cradle; Play- 
ing Tag; Romanze; Seesaw Valse. 

Six easy piano pieces. By Robert E. Austin: Hail to the 
Flag; Off for the Hunt; On Tiptoe; Soldier’s Song; 
Summer Noon; Where Violets grow. 

And Knew the Little Flowers. Song for medium voice. 
By N. Clifford Ege. : 

As I Love Thee. Song for medium voice. By Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. 

Alla Marcia. For the piano. By James H. Rogers. 

Reverie. Forthe organ. By P. A. Schnecker. 

ig th and his Lass. Song for bass voice. By Gerard 

arton. 

Clown’s Serenade, The. Forthe piano. By Leo Oehmler. 

The Regrets of Békhira. Song for low voice. By N. 
Clifford Page. 


Longing. Song for medium voice. By W.C. E, Seeboeck. 
aor _Débutante. For the piano. By Danforth W. 
omins. 


‘I arise from Dreams of Thee. Song for medium voice. 


By John P. Marshall. 
Composed and arranged for the Organ. 
Tune (Kuhreigen). By Edvard Grieg. 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


Cow-keeper’s 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Liying Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. _The tone is persuasive and inspiring. Th 
key-note is in such passages as these : — 

= Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

“When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to show God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you... . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear that is open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,— do the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For re by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ice 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 
2. The Living Wage. 
3. These Troubled Times. 
4- God's Love in Man’s. 
gs. The Thinking Heart. 
6. The Uses of Great Men. 

7. Authority in Religion. 

8. The Resurrection and the Life. 
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IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minor J. Savace, D.D. 


4th Series. No. 142. 


Church-going, as an aid toward the deepest 
spiritual culture, is both a duty and a necessity. 
The church the only organization whose sole 
aim is the highest good of the individual and 
of society. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 
4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


RELIGION 


By CuarLEs W. Exiot, LL.D. 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ome 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Bbiatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS co., 


27% Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
A Lyric. 


Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass-bank beyond, 
A blue sky of spring, 
White clouds on the wing : 
What a little thing 
To remember for years,— 
Te remember with tears ! 
— William Allingham. 


For the Cheristéae Register. 
Saving a Reputation. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


Ralph had mowed almost to the end of 
his swathe, when the whistle from the near-by 
town told him that it wasnoon. He dropped 
his scythe, took off his hat, and wiped the 
thick drops of perspiration from his fore- 
head, the while he glanced with affected 
unconcern across his swathe to see how his 
neighbor fared. ‘‘Pretty stiff piece,’ he 
said, and then stopped abruptly. He stood 
alone in the field. ‘‘Gone for the water 
jug,” thought Ralph; and he improved the 
opportunity to take a good look at his 
neighbor’s swathe. ‘‘Wide as mine, and— 
yes, confound it!—all of two feet ahead of 
mine!” 

A look of disinay came into Ralph’s face. 
He had been so sure of outdoing his neigh- 
bor and winning the prize pledged by the 
owner of the field to the mower who levelled 
the widest swathe in the shortest time. ‘‘T’ll 
have that calf,” said Ralph, setting his jaws 
and clutching the scythe handle. “I prom- 
ised that calf to Emmy.” 

The lad sent a swift glance over the field. 
There was no one in sight. ‘Queer how he 
disappeared so suddenly. Wish I had not 
said so much about it, but I was so sure. 
He’s the first fellow that ever beat me.” 

“Confound it!’ he said again, and hesi- 
tated, half hoping to catch a glimpse of his 
rival or some one coming across the lot. 
Then he sent the scythe through the tall 
grass, and again and again. 

“Two good feet ahead,’ he said, and 
walked over to the big apple-tree close to 
the wall, swung his scythe over to a conven- 
ient limb, fished out a tin pail from under 
the bushes, and began his noon-day repast. 

Between the mouthfuls Ralph took more 
time than usual. The bread and cheese had 
lost its flavor, and seemed to stick in his 
throat. “Wish I hadn’t bragged so much 
about it,’’ he mused; ‘‘but I couldn’t afford 
to lose my reputation, nohow,”’ he concluded. 

Still the bread and cheese refused to go 
down, and Ralph fished around under the 
bushes again, and brought out the water 
jug. It was empty, and he sprang over the 
wall and ran down to the spring. ‘‘Halloa!”’ 
he exclaimed, as he was starting back, and 
then he shouted, ‘‘Halloa,” and, setting the 
jug down in.a shady spot, began to make 
his way through the blueberry bushes 
toward a big nut-tree where a lad about his 
own age sat, his head bent down and his 
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hands working at something Ralph could 
not see plainly. 

“Got a board across his knees,” said 
Ralph, as he drew nearer. ‘Writing, I 
swan.” Then he shouted again, ‘‘Halloa, 
Jo! scratching for a prize composition ?” 

The boy under the tree looked up. His 
face was glowing with the joy of victory. 
“Writing home,’ he said. And then, as 
he saw who his questioner was, he tried to 
moderate his feelings a little out of defer- 
ence to the vanquished. ‘I promised the 
calf to Sue,” he said, as if apologizing for 
his haste. 

“And I promised it to Emmy. Sorry 
you will have to disappoint Sue, but both 
of us couldn’t have it, you know.” 

“What!” cried Jo, springing to his feet, 
while the board, pencil, and letter tumbled 
into the grass. 

“Did you think you beat?” asked Ralph, 
regarding Jo with an incredulous smile. 
“You ought to know better than that, Jo. 
No man this side the Rockies can beat Ralph 
Horn.” 

Jo was fairer and of a more slender build 
than his rival. He took a long look at the 
thick-set figure and the knotted muscles. 
“I was a good two feet ahead,” he said 
firmly. 

“Go ’way,” said Ralph, indulgently. 
‘You were too excited. Your eyes deceived 
you. It is I that am two feet ahead. Come 
right out to the field and settle it,” he said, 
as Jo began to speak again. 

Jo looked puzzled, but unconvinced, as 
he followed Ralph back to the hay field. 

“There!” said Ralph, with a flourish of 
his arm. ‘‘ Rub the cobwebs out of your 
eyes, and take a good look.” 

Jo was speechless. He took one good 
look and another, and then rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. All at once his knees 
grew weak, and he realized how tired he 
was. He sank down on a stack of hay, 
leaned his chin in his hand, and tried to 
smile, while he looked, not at his companion, 
but out across the field. ‘I was so sure I 
was ahead,” he said at last, in an unsteady 
voice. 

“Oh, well! don’t take it so hard: it’s no 
great shakes, anyhow.” 

“T wouldn’t mind so much if it was not 
for Sue,” he said. 

“Td give you the calf if it was not for 
disappointing Emmy,” said Ralph. 

Jo shook his head. “‘Wouldn’t do any- 
way,” he said. ‘I could not tell her I won 
at) 

“T’ll do it all over again this afternoon if 
you say so,” said Ralph. He knew he was 
safe in making the offer, for it was evident 
enough that Jo was thoroughly exhausted. 
“Tt’s just fine exercise.” 

“You're a tough chap, Ralph,” said Jo, 
with a faint smile. He was silent after that, 
and appeared to be lost in thought. Ralph 
lounged lazily, and chewed a straw while 
he watched Jo out of the corners of his 
eyes. 

“Davy thought so, too,’’ said Jo, suddenly 
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springing up and sending a swift glance over 
the field. ‘‘Where’s Davy?” 

“Gone to dinner, of course. He won’t 
be back until the whistle blows.” 

This remark of Jo’s made Ralph uneasy, 
and a moment later he stretched himself, 
and said he guessed he would go down to 
the spring and get his jug of water. He 
would meet Davy, and make things all 
right with him. But Jo sprang up and 
joined him. “‘I’ll go, too,’ he said, “and 
we will meet Davy, and ask him before he 
gets to the field.” 

But, instead of Davy, they met another 
boy with a message for Ralph. While he 
was detained, Jo hurried on, eager to have 
the first word. He spied him half-way 
through the pasture, picking his dessert from 
the blueberry bushes. 

Ralph watched the meeting with jealous 
eyes the while he listened to his friend’s 
talk. No, he could not go fishing. Yes, 
he had promised the whole day to Malcolm. 
Yes, he was earning some money for his 
outing. Yes, he hated compositions. He 
was glad next week was the last of the term, 
and he wished there was some way to get 
rid of next week’s composition. 

“Tl do it for you—for a consideration,” 
said his companion; and then, as Ralph 
scornfully waved him off, “Lots of the fel- 
lows do it.” 

“T’ve got a reputation to look out for’ 
said Ralph. . 

“Well, don’t fret about your reputation: 
it won’t suffer. No one will know it. Fact, 
your reputation will most likely be much 
improved.” 

Ralph smiled. He knew his composi- 
tions were pretty near zero, but he felt dis- 
gusted with his friend for making him the 
proposition. Just then he saw Jo meet 
Davy, and he suddenly colored scarlet under 
his dark skin. His companion looked at 
him curiously. ‘Well, all right,” he said, 
‘Sf you have such strong objections: I don’t 
want to demoralize you. Just thought I’d 
help you out.” 

But Ralph was not listening. He saw 
Davy talking and gesticulating, and vigor- 
ously shaking his head. The thought of 
Davy made him feel uneasy; but he remem- 
bered that, after the whistle blew at noon 
and he had dropped his scythe, taken off 
his broad-brimmed hat and wiped his face 
and then turned to look across at his rival, 
there was no one in sight. He could 
see that Jo was talking very earnestly, and 
Davy grew quieter. -As they came up, Davy 
fixed his beady black eyes on Ralph, and 
said vehemently, “I am just as sure as Jo 
that he was ahead when the whistle blew.” 

“It’s easy enough proved,” said Ralph, 
with an unconcerned air. He saw at once 
that what he had half feared was not going 
to take place. He took leave of his com- 
panion, and they all made their way to the 
field. Having viewed the work of the con- 
testants, there was nothing more to be said; 
but the look Davy fixed upon Ralph haunted 
him after he left the field. 
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‘Monday, after the morning recess, the 
schoolmaster wrote the subject for the 
week’s composition on the blackboard. It 
was “Character and Reputation.” 

That night Ralph asked his father, ‘“What 
is the difference between character and 
reputation?” 

“Reputation,” said his father, ‘is what 
people think you are. Character is what 
you really are.” 

Ralph did not sleep well that night. The 
next morning Davy overtook him on his 
way to the school. ‘“‘Jo’s pegged out,” he 
said. “Saturday was too much for him. 
He ought to have known better than to 
have tried it. 

“Of course, he ought to have known bet- 
ter,” said Ralph. ‘Teach him a lesson.” 
To himself he said, “It is all the same. [ 
could have beat him easy. Did not sup- 
pose he was within a mile of me.” 

“And Sue cried herself into a fever. She’s 
pindling, you know; been out of kilter all 
the spring. Halloa! there’s Mr. Malcolm 
now: he’s motioning.” 

“Which one of you fellows is coming 


’ after that calf?’ he called out. 


Ralph stopped, and seemed confused. 

“Me, of course,’’ shouted Davy, with a 
grin. 

“Pll call round to-night and see about 
it” said Ralph. : 

“T thought so,” said the man. 

Ralph lingered after school until all his 
mates had gone. He told them not to wait 
for him. He had “a tough problem to 
tackle.” 

When the road was clear, he packed up 
his books, and went direct to Mr. Malcolm’s. 
Mr. Malcolm was at the barn door, waiting 
for him. , 

Ralph was there twenty minutes, and then 
he came out, leading the calf. Mr. Mal- 
colm stood in the door and watched him. 
He did not go toward home. ‘That’s the 
kind of a fellow I want for a superintendent 
one of these days,” he said. “I’m getting 
lazy.” 

Ralph hurried the calf along, and did not 
slacken his pace until he reached the door 
of Jo’s home. He whistled. Jo’s face 
appeared at the window, looking very pale 
and thin. He came to the door, and sat 
down on the step as if he was too weak to 
stand. 

“Here’s the calf. You was ahead,” said 
Ralph, gruffly, and turned on his heel quickly 
and went straight to Davy’s. “I cheated,” 
he said. “I have told Mr. Malcolm, and 
have taken the calf to Jo.” To himself 
Ralph said bitterly, ‘“By to-morrow night 


- the news will be all over town.” 


_“T knew it all the time,” said Davy. 

“You knew it,” said Ralph. 

“Yes. I was there, lying in the grass, 
waiting to see how surprised you would be 
when you found Jo ahead of you. I saw 
the whole show, and then I scun off and 
told Jo. He made me promise not to tell. 


_ Glad of it now.” He gave Ralph a sound- 
ing slap on the shoulder with his hard little 
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hand, and ran into the house; but, before 
Ralph was out of hearing, he popped his 
head out of the window and called after 
him, ‘Got your ‘Reputation and Character’ 
written up?” 

“Just begun it,” answered Ralph. . 

“Tough one, ain’t it ?” 

“Toughest one yet,’ said Ralph. 


” 
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: erie Fire cracker. 


The Fire-cracker said, ‘‘ I am really not 

A cracker at all, but a patriot ; 

And for freedom’s sake I am ready to die 

When my country calls on the Fourth of July!” 
— Marian Douglas. 


A Tale of the Littlest Mouse. 


The littlest mouse lived with his father and 
mother and little brothers in a small round 
nest in a field. He was very happy, playing 
in the field all day and going to sleep snug 
and warm at night in his grassy nest. 

One day there came to visit them a big, 
sleek, fat gray mouse,—a cousin who lived 
in a house on the other side of the street. 
The little field-mice were overawed. 

“You would never be satisfied here if you 
saw my house,” he said to them. ‘Such 
feasts as we have! There is always cheese 
in the dresser.” 

The little mice opened their eyes. Very 
often, in their home, there was not enough 
food to go around. ‘They knew what it was 
to go hungry to bed. 

After the cousin had gone, the children 
asked their parents :-— 

“Why can’t we live in a house, and have 
more than we want to eat ?” 

“Why can’t we be fat, and have a fine gray 
coat like cousin’s?” 

But the wise parents said: ‘Don’t be car- 
ried away by such tales. Your cousin is 
proud, and makes the most of his good things. 
He didn’t tell you about the cat that lives 
in the house, and has eaten three of his fainily. 
He didn’t tell you of the big steel traps laid 
around.” 

The littlest mouse thought differently. 
His parents did not understand, he thought. 
He wanted to find out for himself. So that 
night, after they had been snugly tucked in 
bed and his parents had gone to sleep, he 
stole softly out across the dark field and into 
the street to his cousin's house. 

The littlest mouse explained how he had 
stolen over, and that he wanted to see the 
life his cousin had told him about. 

“Well,” said the big gray mouse, ‘come 
with me, and I’ll show you around; but look 
out for the cat!” 

They started on their journey through the 
big house; and the littlest mouse opened his 
eyes in wonder, and said many times that he 
wished he, too, might live there. 

“You're happier where you are,”’ said his 
cousin, shortly. 

At last they reached the dining-room. 
There had been a midnight supper, and the 
careless maids had let it stand till morning. 
Here was a feast! ‘There was pie and cake 
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and crackers and cheese, Five other mice 
were there enjoying the good things, all of 
them as sleek and fat as the cousin. The 
littlest mouse followed their example, and 
began to enjoy himself, too. But, just as 
their fun was at its height, there was a scuffle, 
a squeal, and a scampering; for a big gray 
cat bounded into the room, and caught the 
mouse nearest the door. 

Wild with fright, the other mice scampered 
away from the dangerous room, leaving their 
poor little comrade in the fearful clutches of 
the cat. They flew to their holes, the big 
gray cousin making room for the littlest 
mouse with him; and ‘there they stayed, 
scarcely daring to breathe, for a long time. 

At last they ventured out again into the 
kitchen, and, while the cousin nosed around, 
the littlest mouse spied a big piece of cheese 
in what he thought was a beautiful case. He 
made a dive for the tempting bit. 

Snap! Click! The littlest mouse was fast. 

“Help! Help!’ he cried. 

The cousin ran to the rescue. 

“Oh, you silly mouse!” he cried. “You'll 
never get out. ‘They’ll come in the morning, 
and give you to the cat. Oh, it was just so 
with your poor cousin.’’ 

The littlest mouse was wild with fright. 
He struggled and he wriggled. Something 
sharp had cut his foot, but he hardly felt the 
pain. If he eould only get loose and back 
to his own home! Would he ever see it 
again? Hetwistedin and out. Desperately 
he wriggled until slowly, but surely, inch by 
inch, he finally worked himself out. 

“That’s because you're such a little fellow,” 
said the cousin, joyfully. “I never could 
have got out.” 

With a hurried good-bye the littlest mouse 
ran, as fast as his bruised leg would let him, 
out of the house and across to hishome. His 
mother had wakened, and missed him. How 
glad she was to see him! She cared for the 
poor, sore foot, then wrapped him snugly in 
his little grass bed, where he went to sleep, 
happy and safe, resolving never to leave home 
again.— Anne Guilbert Mahon, in Kindergar- 
ten Review. 


Jack and Jill 
Slid down the hill 
Upon their new toboggan; 
Off went Jack 
Upon his back, 
But Jill kept on a-joggin’. 
—James Courtney Challis. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DruGGISTs. 
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Good News. 
A Botanical Adventure. 


I found a flower named Bouncing Bet 
This morning in the roadside grass ; 

I got my skirts all sopping wet. 
I took it to the Botany Class, 

And teacher showed us very plain 
The little pistol that it had, 
Beneath the Maggue flying-glass. 


And then we wrote down in our books, 
“The pop’lar name is Bouncing Bet, 
And it is found in wayside nooks, 
Escaped from gardens where it grew; 
But sometimes cultivated yet.’’ 
Dear Bouncing Bet! how spirited 
And fine that was of you! 


To run away and to escape 
From stiff old gardens long ago 
And paths made prim by hoe and tape. 
A brave adventure to have planned! . 
Oh, I can see you, stooping low, 
Creep slyly underneath the gate, 
Your little pistol in your hand. 


—Florence Wilkinson, in McClure’s Magazine. 


Character. 


Such an assembly as this in Boston re- 
news, very happily, all the questions about 
the work of the public school system in the 
formation of character. 

The schools are to make men and women. 
They are to make good men and good 
women. On this everybody agrees. You 
have only to read the school programmes 
in the school advertisements of the maga- 
zines to see that the boarding-schools all 
agree that they must take care of the char- 
acters of the boys and girls sent to them. 
How? Where shall religion comein? Where 
shall morals be brought in? and how about 
character ? 

We shall all agree that the home is the 
unit in society. We shall agree that a father 
or a mother or both are the best persons to 
teach the children of a family how to say 
the Lord’s Prayer, to insist on the difference 
between right and wrong, or, in a word, to 
take the oversight of religious education. 

Yet those of us who think seriously on 
such matters, and who observe carefully 
what passes in the growth of children, will 
agree that religion, in the true sense of the 
word, is not taught by any intellectual proc- 
ess more than by any physical or athletic 
process. Religion passes from life to life, 
as flame passes from one candle to another; 
or, if you do not dislike the word, it passes by 
contagion, 

We do not forget, all along, that man is 
a gregarious animal. He cannot live alone 
more than a bee can, or an ant. He is a 
member of a great organism called ‘‘man- 
kind.” Some of us believe that the gre- 
garious instinct is so strong that men fail, 
and nations, if men do not organize them- 
selves for religious purposes in societies. 
These societies are what we call churches; 
and to some people the kingdom of God, 
or the present reign of God, is impossible 
unless this church exists as the ruling power. 

One or two hundred years ago it would 
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be said and supposed that the organizations 
called ‘“‘the Church,” or those called ‘‘the 
churches,” were the ruling power: they 
seemed to embody the great majority of 
people in what we call ‘‘Christendom.” 
But in our time and country this cannot 
be said so certain. The census statement 
of the number of the Roman Catholics in 
the country makes it less than nine million. 
The number of Protestants, according to 
the same authority, is less than twenty 
million. None of the officers of religious 
bodies are apt to underestimate the guesses 
which they thus return as facts. And these 
figures do not profess to give the number 
of communicants, but of all, of the old and 
young, in families even indirectly ‘‘con- 
nected” with the respective ‘‘churches” of 
which they speak; that is to say, the cen- 
sus gives us tidings of the ecclesiastical bias 
of thirty million American people or less. 
Where are the other fifty million? Cer- 
tainly, they are not very eager church mem- 
bers. 

Such figures alone are enough to account 
for the indifference with which the public 
at large seems to regard the distinctly re- 
ligious training of the public schools. They 
make it clear that no arrangement of the 
schools is possible which can make them in 
any sort agents for the special religious in- 
structions of the churches or the people who 
support them. Those people are in the 
minority, and, even if they agreed with 
each other in attempting to enforce any 
religious system, the majority would not 
permit them to doso. And, while it is inter- 
esting to discuss a theory in the matter,—as 
we Americans like to do, when we read of 
Mr. Balfour’s bill in England,—in practice 
in America, we have to ask what can be 
done under a public opinion like that of 
America, to-day, and in schools under our 
general system of administration. I might 
be glad to have my boy under the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams in the Hackley School; 
but in the arrangement for the public schools 
I must contrive some system which the aver- 
age voter will sustain at the elections and 
which the average school commissioner can 
carry out in practice. ‘ 

Real success seems to depend, not on any 
uniform plan, to be stereotyped and enacted 
for all the fifteen million American children 
of school age, but in giving great latitude 
to the teachers employed, that in every lo- 
cality they may do the best they can, each 
for his own school. 

1. The teachers are on the side of edu- 
cation as contrasted against mere instruc- 
tion. 

2. Besides this, the teachers may be re- 
lied on, in nine cases out of ten, as desiring 
to maintain a high standard of character 
among the pupils. It is not the teachers, 
generally, who want to introduce this or 
that new study, nor is it they who lead the 
way in classifying scholars merely on the 
standards of good verbal memory. A 
teacher wants to have good boys and good 
girls; and, if we will give to the teacher 
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full confidence, we may generally be sure that 
he will do his best in that direction. 

3. Granting this, and relying on the 
co-operation of the teachers, we may go 
much further than we have generally done 
in exercises of which the chief value is the 
formation of character. We can make 
truth an absolute requisite in the school. 
The gravest punishments may be reserved 
for falsehood, even to saying that an habitual 
liar may not come to school, as a drunken 
boy would be kept out or turned out. This 
means that in the choice of reading books, 
andin the study of history, and in what 
may be called the social order of the school, 
truth, honor, and justice shall be given the 
highest place. It means that games of 
mere chance are prohibited, and that in 
all athletic contests honor is more to be 
prized than victory. It means that the 
dignities of the schools, whatever they 
are, shall be awarded more with a view 
to the qualities which distinguish honorable 
men and women than with a view to the 
success which might be won at a faro table 
or in a boxing match. 

In the Casa Piedra School the gold pin 
of the school is awarded every year by the 
vote of boys and teachers to the pupil who 
best fills their idea of what the school as 
a school approves. I asked a graduate 
what this meant, and he said, “Well, a 
fellow you would like to camp with in the 
woods for six weeks.’ ‘That is to say, 
they choose to honor most the fellow who is 
most fit to live. 

The real victories of public education 
will be won by the leaders of opinion who 
shall make scholars, teachers, and voters 
comprehend what schools are for. They 
are to make good boys and girls, good men 
and women. Epwarp E. HALe. 


From Rev. D. W. Morehouse. 


The following letter was written to ac- 
knowledge the testimonial of affection and 
respect offered last month by friends in 
the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada through its president, Adelbert 
Moot, Esq. :-— 


Your letter of recent date was received. 
It is needless for me to say I heartily appre- 
ciate the kind sentiments expressed therein, 
and I wish it were possible for me to tell 
you in fitting language how deeply I appre- 
ciate the kindness of my friends in the Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
in giving to me the munificent gift which 
Dr. Bixby has transmitted to me. 

I feel keenly touched by the generosity 
of the different persons who have given. 
They have relieved the financial strain which 
I anticipated would come upon me when I 
severed my relations with the Conference. 
I thank them one and all, and shall ever 
hold them in my grateful remembrance. 
It will always be a source of satisfaction to 
me that my closing years in the conference 
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were passed under “your presidency. You 


have always attended faithfully to the duties, 
and in a way that has relieved me from all 
anxiety in regard to the successful perform- 
ance of everything that was under your 
charge. 

I have been told how much your thought 
shaped the action of the committee who 
finally took charge of the matter of raising 
a testimonial for me, and for this and many 
other favors of the past you have my pro- 
foundest thanks. 

Hoping for the continued success of the 
conference, which represents a work that is 
dear to us all, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
D. W. MOREHOUSE. 


West SprinGFIELpD, Mass. 


Charles W. Eliot, L.L.D. 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


Few things are more profitable or agree- 
able to intelligent readers than just and sym- 
pathetic characterizations of eminent men 
among the living who are at the same time 
friends and servants of the people. A more 
disinterested friend and servant than Presi- 
dent Eliot the American public has never 
known. He is a militant spirit and some- 
thing more. The central quality of his 
being is a constant, courageous, dominat- 
ing disinterestedness. He contends earnestly 
for the faith that is in him, but the conten- 
tion is always pure and high. He lives 
where the winds carry no dust, where the 
storms refresh and strengthen, where shin- 
ing ideals break in upon the tumult of exist- 
ence with their guidance and their peace. 
Like every man who appears in behalf of 
a permanent human interest with a new 


programme, President Eliot encountered 
opposition. This opposition was wide- 
spread, determined, persistent, conscien- 


tious. Long ago he prevailed over all 
- radical opposition by his personal strength, 
and by the justice and the humanity of 
his cause. He is now in the seventieth 
year of his age and in the thirty-fifth 
of his service as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. “his extraordinary term of ser- 
vice has been marked by the steadily in- 
creasing confidence of the public in this 
great educational leader, by the growing 
sense of his far-sightedness, by the sur- 
mise, often dim indeed, and somewhat fitful, 
that his radicalism means an amazingly 
sound and vital conception of certain abid- 
ing interests, and a more intelligent and 
availing devotion to them. For more 
_ than thirty years he has been a great force 
in the world of education. He is to-day 
the most enlightened and authoritative 
mind in his vocation. 
Naturally, the serious among our people 
to know more about this remarkable 
How shall they learn to think of him 
he is yet with them? What is his 
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relation to those things which for them are 
the highest? What is his attitude toward 
another, and that the most fundamental, 
of the permanent interests of man? What 
is President Eliot’s bearing toward religion? 
For there is in our people a sovereign in- 
stinct that holds back the full meed of hom- 
age until assurance is given that the great 
man is essentially sound and inspiring in 
his attitude toward the Infinite. 

It is sometimes said that a man’s religion 
is his private affair, that the public has no 
concern with it, that it is an impertinence 
to deal with it as a public interest, an out- 
rage upon the sanctity of individual pos- 
session. If this means that a man should 
have absolute freedom in the choice of his 
religion, utter exemption from State inter- 
ference in holding it, entire immunity from 
persecution on account of it, reserve and 
even privacy as to the special forms of it, it 
is undoubtedly true. In this sense the 
phrase would seem to have been coined. 
In the service of the Highest there should 
be perfect freedom. But, if the phrase 
means that the public has no concern with 
the spiritual life of its leaders, it is the con- 
secration of an ignoble fallacy. Then it 
is an expression used by men who have 
no religion, and acceptable only to those 
who have no interest in religion. 

That the springs of action in a life of 
heroic size should be of no public concern, 
that the deepest sources of a great char- 
acter should excite no legitimate interest, 
that the permanent inspirations in a stren- 
uous and beneficent career should awaken 
no noble curiosity, that the availing conso- 
lations in the existence of a deep-hearted 
and typical man should arouse no sym- 
pathy is about as large and as vulgar an 
absurdity as one could well put into words 
To the public every man belongs in the 
whole meaning and spirit of his being. And 
in his religion more than in anything else 
the great man is of public interest. ‘There- 
fore, when, like President Eliot, a man is 
significant enough, it seems to be entirely 
fitting, with due reserve, to honor the desire 
of the people concerning him. 

We look for the revelation of a man’s 
religion in his belief about the universe, 
in his vocation, in his attitude toward the 
Christian Church, in his temper and bearing 
among associates, and, so far as he may 
choose to disclose it, in the higher moods of 
his spirit. 

It will not be perhaps a serious injustice 
to President Eliot if we assume that his 
description of the religious belief of his 
brilliant and lamented son is at the same 
time essentially a description of his own. 
“His creed,” writes the father of the son, 
“was short and simple. He believed that 
a loving God rules the universe, that the 
path to loving and serving him lies through 
loving and serving men, and that the way 
to worship him is to reverence the earthly 
beauty, truth, and goodness which he has 
brought forth.” Here we look for nothing 
more than fundamental simplicity and sin- 
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cerity. One man cannot do everything. The 
vocation of President Eliot is that of an edu- 
cator. In the science of belief, in the philos- 
ophy of religion, he is a layman travelling 
swiftly through an unfamiliar country, using 
a remarkable camera, some of whose pictures 
turn out works of art and some of them 
blanks. He has lived in a period when for 
exact thinkers definite belief about the 
character of the universe has been perhaps 
more difficult of attainment than in any 
similar period of human history. It is 
enough to note that President Eliot rests 
in the fundamental belief of the Christian 
world. 

If religion is real, it must disclose its force 
in one’s vocation. In no man is this more 
conspicuously true than in President Eliot. 
He found Harvard College little more than 
a high school, hardly other than the aca- 
demic organ of a sect, with indeed a mighty 
spontaneous relation to the nation in the 
Civil War, but with no conception of the 
final meaning of its existence in the life of 
the people, and with no consciousness of 
itself as the instrument, for American so- 
ciety, of the sovereign wisdom, sentiment, 
character, ideals, and hopes of mankind. 
The transformation of Harvard College 
under President Eliot along these lines must 
appear to all lovers of truth, who are at 
the same time lovers of man, asa religious 
achievement of the first magnitude. The 
beginning of religion is truly set forth in 
these words: ‘‘And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 

The university is the organ of the world’s 
best intelligence and character: it is the 
organ of humanity in its highest achieve- 
ment and hope. It must not be dominated, 
embarrassed, or belittled by any sect. It 
must be free as the sightless couriers of the 
air, free as the servant of truth in the rev- 
erent sense of the Infinite. And the whole 
reference of its existence must be the well- 
being of society, the elevation of the nation, 
the progress of mankind. No other expres- 
sion of the religion of President Eliot is more 
impressive than this, none is greater or 
more vitally adjusted to the permanent 
needs of the American people. 

A man’s sense of the worth of the Chris- 
tian Church is best inferred from his behav- 
ior toward it. There are many who praise 
the church who have forgotten how it looks 
except on the outside. They were carried 
into it for baptism by their parents, and 
their children expect to carry them into 
it again on the way to the grave. The 
testimony of enemies is often valuable: the 
witness of ignorance is never anything other 
than worthless. President Eliot claims that 
he attends the services of the church more 
than any other person of his acquaintance. 
His custom is to attend church once every 
day on five days of the week during the 
academic year, and twice on each of the 
remaining two days. His belief in the 
indispensableness of the Church to society 
is a just inference from his practice. His 
view of the hopes and fears of organized 
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Christianity has the general soundness that 
belongs to his entire outlook upon the world 
of men. His sympathy with New England 
Congregationalism is sincere and ardent, 
and some of his recent plans looking toward 
the reconciliation of our divided order may 
be expected to bear good fruit. He is 
equally ready to recognize the good work 
of the Catholic Church, the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
and the Baptist. These ecclesiastical bodies 
do not always mean a great deal to this 
frank critic of institutions, but in their 
general service to the American people 
they have his honor. 

In his relations with his associates Pres- 
ident Eliot is necessarily a controlling influ- 
ence. He comes forward always with his 
own scheme, he holds to it with urbane 
but firm determination, and he is not in- 
variably quick in his appreciation of the 
force of valid objections. It may be said 
of him that he lives by the sword, if we add 
that the sword by which he lives is the 
sword of the Spirit. In this sense he is a 
man of war, and has shed much blood. And 
yet unlike the person to whom these words 
were first applied—a particularly odious 
character to President Eliot—this high- 
souled warrior for the faith that is in him 
has been permitted to build a temple of 
peace. To work with him is a delight: to 
meet him in debate is a discipline in honor. 
His disinterestedness in plan and in execu- 
tion, his scrupulous fairness in disagree- 
ment, his friendly temper, his utter free- 
dom from resentment against those who 
delay or defeat his cherished ideas, his mar- 
tial spirit, his high manner softened by 
the touch of genuine humanity, command 
the universal admiration of his associates 
in the faculties and in the governing boards 
of the university. 

In times of critical moment President 
Eliot has chosen to disclose the deeper 
feelings of his spirit. Perhaps the most 
significant of these utterances was his ad- 
dress at the dedication of the Phillips Brooks 
House. His remarks upon prayer on that 
oceasion went to the heart of the subject. 
They were spoken in characterization of 
Phillips Brooks; they were equally a dis- 
closure of the highest mood of the speaker; 
and in depth, in truth, and in moving power, 
as far as the writer’s knowledge extends, 
they have never been surpassed. It is 
significant to observe that President Eliot, 
the educator, and Prof. James, the psychol- 
ogist, both find in prayer the creative soul 
of all true religion. Dialogue with God, 
mute and articulate, communion with the 
infinite Father, rational and ineffable,— 
herein lies the last consecration of human 
existence, the path to the beatific vision. 
And here this characterization must end. 
The ancient people of God saw the high 
priest go into the holy of holies, but they 


were not permitted to follow him thither. | 


Let us leave this great servant of our people 
in the presence of the Unseen, there, as in 
the outer court, disinterested, upright, 
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ardent, statuesque, his face turned toward 
the eternal mystery in the light of chastened 


and enduring hope.- -The Congregationalist. 


Impressions of Lithia. 


Lithia? Whois Lithia? What is Lithia? 
you ask. Of course, how should you know 
anything about Lithia, as she or it is so near. 
Propinquity is fatal not only to the reputa- 
tion of prophets, but to men and things in 
general. If a church needs a Moses or an 
Aaron, it will almost always turn its face 
toward the hazy distance. The average 
girl dreams of her knight coming from a far-off 
land, little thinking of chivalrous John by 
her side; and the average Unitarian in Dli- 
nois and adjoining territory sighs, when the 
hot days come, for some rustic cool retreat 
away back East, while dear little Lithia, 
only a few hours’ ride away, sits forgotten 
among the hills. Of course, New England 
people know all about Lithia, for the great 
and good Nestor of our faith is really the 
godfather of little Lithia. He came out to 
see her; and he has drunk of her pure spring, 
and has told the folk at home all about her. 
But what of the people of the Middle West? 
Perhaps some dimly recall the name, and 
remember that the American Unitarian 
Association bought a spring of living water 
and a parcel of ground of some hundred 
acres around it from our good Brother Douthit 
in Shelbyville. Yes, that is it. And this 
place is called Lithia Springs, and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is trying the 
glorious experiment of running a Unitarian 
Chautauqua without many Unitarians help- 
ing in the good work. For, besides Brother 
Douthit, the manager, and a few Unitarian 
ministers, who during Chautauqua session 
come down into Egypt to let for a while 
their light shine before men and women, 
there are only a very few Unitarians and 
“other independent people ’’ who ever visit 
this lovely and idyllic spot, which among 
the rich fields of Southern Illinois lies like 
a dish of verdant ferns in the midst of a 
banquet table. Lithia, as a summer resort 
and a health retreat, still wears a pinafore 
and runs barefoot. Its natural beauty is 
unspoilt. There is no mammoth hotel to 
swallow the weary traveller. ‘There are no 
loop-the-loop and shoot-the-shoot and ball- 
rooms. Everything is almost as primitive 
as on creation’s day. Hence it is not the 
place for those who seek for recreation in 
sport or in social excitement; but it is a 
little Tusculum for him who longs for the 
healing touch of nature, for the indepen- 
dence of sylvan solitude, and for the joys of 
simple social intercourse without the ruffles 
and furbelows of artificial society. 

A short drive of one mile takes the visitor 
from Middleworth, the nearest station on 
the Big Four Railroad, to the cool springs 
of Lithia. A score or more of log houses 
and simple cottages, scattered along the 
little creek or nestling among the trees on 
the hills on either side, greet the eye as one 
enters the shady valley. During Chautauqua 
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season the place boasts also of a post-office” 
and a corner grocery, but in normal times 
the rural mail carrier and the telephone 
alone connect Lithia with the outside world. 

Some of the log houses and cottages are 
owned by the people living in towns near 
by, who make here their summer homes; 
but by far the greater number is owned by 
Brother Douthit, who lets the same for the 
summer at a very nominal rent, while the 
big eating-house on the grounds furnishes 
simple but well-prepared fare at a very rea- 

sonable rate. 

It is a lovely place for the weary student 
who in close touch with nature wants to 
recuperate his energies. It is an ideal spot 
for children, who may romp about as they 
please, unmolested and free. It is a haven 
of refuge for worn-out mothers and house- 
wives, who long for rest. All in all, Lithia 
is the valley of peace and good will, where 
squirrel and chipmonk are undisturbed by 
the hunter’s gun, and where the number- 
less birds have none but friend in man. The 
climate is dry and wholesome, and the 
nights always delightfully cool, while the 
bloodthirsty mosquito is almost a stranger 
in the land. 

Then in August begins the stirring time 
of the Chautauqua, when the various speakers 
come and go, when many more than a hun- 
dred tents stud the green turf, and crowds 
pour daily in upon the grounds from the 
surrounding country. They all come to 
receive the quickening touch of that higher 
life of thought and feeling which the Chau- 
tauqua everywhere brings to dwellers of 
our broad land. And to touch elbows with 
that homespun crowd, to meet the men and 
women of the country who, after all, are the 
health of our nation, this, too, is a privilege 
which the wise should not shun, but seek. 

Thus modest, sweet, little Lithia invites 
the lover of man and of nature, the student 
and the weary worker, to her shady groves; 
and the time will surely come when Unita- 
rians will appreciate their own, and come 
from the East and from the West to spend 
a few weeks in quiet, wholesome retreat. . 

G Re G. 


The Indian Education Meetings. 


The Department of Indian Education has 
arranged an attractive programme for its 
meetings in Boston. On Friday, July 10, 
Dr A. E. Winship and President William R. 
Harper will speak at 9 a.m. in Huntington 
Hall on ‘‘Lessons from the Indian School.” 
Other speakers in this Industrial Round 
Table will be Frank Wood, Miss M. Burgess, 
and Mr. Edgar A. Allen of the Carlisle 
Indian School, Mrs. J. C. Heart of the Oneida 
Indian School in Wisconsin, Superintendent 
J. Thomas Hall of the Crow-Creek Indian 
School, South Dakota, and C. F, Werner 
of the Flathead Indian School, Jocko, Mont. 
On Monday, July 13, a round table will be 
held to discuss ‘‘Self-reliance,” the discus- 
sions by leading workers among the Indians. 
On Tuesday, at 2.30 P.M., the topic for gen- 


eral discussion will be ‘Self-help for the 
‘Teacher. ” Speeches will be limited to five 
minutes each, and the sub-headings of the 
topic indicate an interesting morning’s 
work. On Wednesday afternoon ‘‘The 
Returned Student at Home” will be dis- 
cussed in the same manner, and on Thursday 
afternoon a number of miscellaneous school 
. problems will be brought forward. 
} Se ee ee 


Church: Building Loan Fund. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
- Fund met at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at 
3.30 P.M. Present, Messrs. Eliot (in the chair), 
Lincoln, Piper, Putnam, Russell, and St. John. 
The records of the last meeting were read 
and accepted, ‘The treasurer reported that 
the balance on hand was $22,961.94, of 
which $5,000 had been appropriated. 
Applications from the First Unitarian 
Society of Salt Lake City, Utah, for a loan 
of $5,000, and from Unity Church, Pueblo, 
Col., for a loan of $4,000, were presented 
with a recommendation from the Standing 


Committee that both applications be granted. | 


’ ' Voted, To loan to the First Unitarian Society of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, the sum of $5,000 without interest, this 
loan to be fully secured in accordance with our rules, and 
to be repaid in ten annual instalments of $500 each, the 
money not to be paid from our treasury unless it shall be 
sufficient to free the society from all other indebtedness. 


Voted, To loanto Unity Church, Pueblo, Col., the sum 
of $4,000 without interest, this loan to be fully secured in 
accordance with our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual 
instalments of $400, the money not to be paid from our 
treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free the society from 
all other indebtedness. 

A letter from Rev. W. M. Backus in regard 
to the overdue loan of the Third Unitarian 
Church at Chicago was read, and referred to 
the Standing Committee. 

A report was made as to the proposed 
arrangement for the First Unitarian Society 
at Chelsea, Mass., but no action was taken. 

Adjourned at 4.35 P.M. 

WitttaM TAGGARD PIPER, 
Secretary. 


The National Conference. 


; 

The preliminary programme of the twen- 
 tieth meeting of the National Conference, 
to be held at Atlantic City, N.J., September 
21-24, is now ready for distribution. 


Monbay, SEPTEMBER 21. be 
8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 
9.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 


rroll D. Wright, LL.D. 

10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 

s. Appointment of committees. 

5 AM. Address by Rev. eeititaas R. 

_ chairman of the council. 

t 10.45 A.M. Address by the president of 

he American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
a arate Boston, Mass. 

5 Address by the president of 

a, s National Alliance, Miss Emma 

York, N.Y. exd 


_ Report of the International 


i 
ees 
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Congress of Religions, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, secretary, Boston, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Introduction of foreign delega- 
gates. New business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 

5-6.30 P.M. Reception to Conference by 
the officers of the Women’s National Alli- 
ance in the parlors of Hotel Rudolf. 

7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

9.00 AM. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf. 

9.30 A.M. Training for the Ministry: ad- 
dress, ‘““The Ministers the Seminaries aim 
to produce,” President Franklin C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa. 

10.00 AM. ‘The Ministers Needed”: ad- 
dresses, thirty minutes each, Prof. John M. 
Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; Charles W. Ames, 
Esq., St. Paul, Minn. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Report of Committee on Retir- 
ing Allowances, by Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Worcester, Mass. 


1.00 P.M. Recess. 

2.30 P.M. Meeting of the National Alli- 
ance. 

Ministers’ meeting, in charge of Rev. 


Charles F. Dole, chairman: Rev. George D. 
Latimer, Rev. A. P. Reccord, Rev. Minot 
O. Simons, Rev. John W. Day. 

7.45 P.M. “The Minister and his Oppor- 
tunity’: two addresses, thirty minutes each, 
—TIn the City Church,” “In the Country 
Church,” Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., of 
Montpelier, Vt. Discussion continued in 
addresses, ten minutes each, by Rev. John 
C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; and Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Dorchester, Mass. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 
g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf. 

9.30 AM. ‘“Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development,’’ an address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham of Boston, Mass. 

10.00 P.M. ‘The Cosmic Roots of Relig- 
ion,” an address by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30 P.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Election of officers, etc. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 

2.30P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Church 
Temperance Society. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

7.45 P.M. Missionary meeting. Four ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. James Eells, Boston, 
Mass. Concluding address and _benedic- 
tion, Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, 
Nays 

; Noves. 

The headquarters of the Conference will 
be at Hotel Rudolf, which, with its spacious 
parlors, offers the best facilities for all the 
large social gatherings incidental to the Con- 
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ference. The reception to be given by the 
officers of the Women’s National Alliance 
on Tuesday afternoon will be held at the 
Rudolf. All persons especially desirous 
of making the headquarters their stopping- 
place should engage their rooms early. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
hotels and principal boarding-houses in the 
vicinity of the Rudolf and Steel Pier to re- 
ceive guests during the Conference meeting 
at special rates, given in the circulars. 

Reduced fares to Atlantic City and return 
have been secured over the principal lines 
of railway. This reduction is on the cer- 
tificate plan. 

Carefully worked out arrangements have 
been made by which the large number of 
persons from New England can make the 
trip to Atlantic City in the utmost comfort, 
provided that not later than September 10 
they send word to the railroad agents of 
their intention of using the specialtrains. Cir- 
culars with the programme and full diérec- 
tions have been sent to the churches; and 
additional copies can be had by application 
to the Christian Register office, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUMMER CAMPS. 


The new departure of the Norfolk Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches is worthy of full 
notice. The younger ministers have evi- 
dently resolved to break-from routine, and 
see if something new, and at the same time 
sensible, cannot be done. One of the pro- 
jects broached at the last meeting was to 
hold consecutive open-air meetings for a 
week, at noon and in the evening, in vil- 
lages where Unitarian churches do not exist. 
‘The stereopticon and cornet are to be util- 
ized. I am afraid the lowry weather inter- 
fered with that plan somewhat; but the 
idea was capital, and worthy of support. 

But my purpose here is to refer to the 
second plan which the committee brought 
forward,—a summer camp for Sunday- 
school scholars, noticed in last week’s Reg- 
ister, It has been admirably outlined and 
systematically prepared, so that the enter- 
prise can be relied upon as based on practical 
considerations. Decided applause ought to 
greet these progressive spirits who have 
taken up the summer idea in such splendid 
fashion. It is known to many of us that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
similar organizations of Trinitarian churches 
have developed this summer resource with 
very satisfactory results. They have in- 
terested young people, increased their stand- 
ing of regard in the public eye, and accom- 
plished a great deal of good. It is delight- 
ful to see the Unitarian workers recognizing 
the value of this recreative method, spe- 
cially in connection with the Sunday- school. 

The location selected is on the shore of 
College Pond, in the town of Plymouth, 
Mass. ‘There is fine scenery, pure water, 
porous soil, and ample. facilities for boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, and athletic sports. 
A squad of ten occupy each tent, cared for 
by an adult. 

Parents and friends receive the assurance 
of the committee that every attention will 
be given to the details of camp manage- 
ment, so that the greatest safety and profit 
and pleasure will be assured. I will not 
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go into the business details, but give the 
attractive outline of a most important move- 
ment, as I consider it. A tasteful leaflet 
can be obtained from Rev. Frank W. Pratt, 
Wollaston, Mass., which will give full in- 
formation as to expenses, how to reach camp, 
outfits, and many other details. 

Let me say, what is well known to modern 
educators, that two very important benefits 
can be derived from summer companion- 
ship in the way described above. ‘The 
friendship of the scholar for the Sunday- 
school and for his teachers will be deepened 
at such a time far beyond other experiences. 
And the next sure gain is the susceptibility 
of a young person, under such conditions, 
to the influence of adult friends. The 
familiarity does not “breed contempt,” but 
quite the opposite. A genuine and grow- 
ing esteem is established by the hearty 
helpful relations of the camp fellowship. 

On a large scale the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of London has developed this idea, till 
it stands as a great object-lesson. I had 
occasion, a few years ago, to examine the 
summer plans of this notable institute 
and to talk with the leading officers. I saw 
at once the sagacity as well as the philan- 
thropy embodied in such a project. The 
Polytechnic Institute of London has a great 
variety of trips, campings, nature studies, 
and country vacations for the young men 
and women of London. They are really 
religion in a practical form, of a most bene- 
ficial and conserving character. It would 
be well if the Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Unitarian Sunday-schools 
in America took this summer camp business 
in hand as something of vital value. 

EpWARD A. HorTON. 


Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


The new topic list for 1903-04, compiled 
by the National Union as an aid to the 
local unions, is receiving much praise from 
our ministers and members. The topics 
suggested are of great variety and interest. 
Four lines of thought are suggested,—our 
Unitarian beliefs and principles, social prob- 
lems, ethical questions, Biblical subjects. 
The list is made doubly helpful this year 
by references to the free pamphlets pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Before completing the list of sub- 
jects for the meetings for the coming year, 
each union should obtain one of these topic 
cards—price, 14 cents apiece—from the sec- 
retary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Indications point to a large attendance 
of young people at the Shoals meetings next 
week. Many are coming for our special 
day, Wednesday, July 15; but others are 
coming for the whole week. Let every 
union that can send a delegate! ‘The trip 
is delightful, and great inspiration and help 
comes from meeting others who are engaged 
in a common work, 

Moreover, it will be a splendid opportu- 
nity to learn definitely about the “Festival 
of Nations,” our unique fair, to be held in 
Boston in the fall for the purpdse of enab- 
ling the National Union to carry out the 
work voted by the delegates at our May 
meeting. The Western missionary trips, 
so successful in the past, costing $300, are 
to be continued; and $400 is to be given 
to the loyal Unitarians in Pueblo, Col., to 
aid in buying a church edifice. ‘To carry 
out these (for us) large enterprises, we need 
not only the co-operation of all our own 
faithful members, but also that of our older 
friends, The hearty response given by our 
Alliance friends and others at our two previ- 
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ous fairs emboldens us to ask once more for 
their interest. Contributions of articles or 
money sent at any time during the summer 
to the secretary at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
will be most warmly appreciated. 

‘The chairmen of all the tables are secured, 
but we need helpers on the tables and the 
promise of contributions from the distant 
unions. ‘This is a work for every one of our 
members, and we hope for generous offers. 
Watch for an account of the many interest- 
ing features in connection with the fair 
proper in this column later. 


REPORTS FOR THE YEAR, 


At the annual meeting in May the sec- 
retary reported for the National Union that 
the officers of this body had had before them 
this year two ideals, extension and fellow- 
ship, and that in each direction a distinct 
gain was noticeable: first, in the formation 
of twenty-four new societies in widely sep- 
arated sections of the country; secondly, 
in an increased interest in the work as evi- 
denced by the number of visitors at head- 
quarters, the increase in the amount of 
mail received, and the requests for speakers. 
An average of more than three a week has 
been supplied throughout the year. The 
reports from the local unions and federations 
will justify that statement. Only one union 
has disbanded this year, and that because 
its members failed to realize that, to keep 
a young people’s society in most cases, the 
main responsibility must be in the hands 
of the young people themselves. This so- 
ciety, however, hopes to reorganize on a 
firmer basis. 

From our eight federations, which desig- 
nate different banded groups of unions, 
comes great encouragement. Each of the 
two or three meetings held by each federa- 
tion during the year for inspiration, com- 
radeship, and interchange of thought and 
ideals, has been an unbounded success. The 
federations attempt to bring the young 
people of our several churches together, and 
establish unions where possible in churches 
in their districts where no union exists, 
For this last, credit is due this year to the 
South Middlesex and Essex Federations. 
Several of the federations also undertake 
a definite denominational or philanthropic 
work, to bring the young people together. 

The North Middlesex Federation has 
aided generously our church at Derby, Conn., 
and contributed to the Tuskegee School, 
Alabama, Next year the young people of 
this section intend to raise $50 for mission- 
ary purposes, take up the Cheerful Letter 
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work, and carry out some plan of Bible 
study and history of our church. The 
Essex Federation contributed over $30 in 
money and articles to a fair for the benefit 
of the church at Revere, Mass. The South 
Middlesex Federation contributed to the 
building fund of the Pueblo (Col.) church. 
The Boston Federation is aiding Mr. Wendte 
in supplying ushers for the Sunday after- 
noon services on Boston Common, and has 
plans under way for philanthropic work, 
besides several plans that will greatly aid 
the National Union in its larger work. 

To quote from the report of one of our 
ministers: “Too much cannot be said in 
praise of these federation meetings, which 
promote the spirit of comradeship among 
the young people of our various societies, 
quicken the spiritual life of the members, 
train our young people in the traditions and 
histories of our Unitarian church, and cul- 
tivate in them the spirit of church attend- 
ance.” 

Reports of the diversity of work done in 
the various local societies will be printed 
next week. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston —The service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on July 12 by Rev. W. W. 
Fenn. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—Rey. Frank- 
lin C. Southworth, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, will preach in the 
First Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, 
July 12, at 10.45 A.M. 


IsLES OF SHOALS MEETINGS.—Sunday, 
July 12, to Sunday, July 19. Hotel rates, 
$12 a week, $2 a day. Membership fee, $1, 
to be sent with application for rooms to Mr. 
Charles J. Ramsdell, Isles of Shoals, N.H. 
Programmes with full particulars to be had 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston ComMon.—On account of a change 
in the location of the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert given by the Municipal Band from 
3.30 to 5.30, 1t will be necessary to change 
the hour of the Sunday service from 5 to 
5.30. 

A good meeting was held last Sunday, at 
which Rev. Henry T. Secrist and Rev. Will- 
iam W. Peck spoke. Mr. Secrist spoke upon 
Education, Patriotism, and Religion, illus- 
trating by the neighboring statues of Horace 


SANITARY SLEEP. 
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twenty-five years ago we heard little about it. 
Yet it was equally important then, and men paid 
dearly for their neglect of it. 
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versal demand for Sanitary Bedding. How much 
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aily. 
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” 
Mann, Gen. Joseph Hooker, and Dr. Chan- 
ning. Mr. Peck spoke upon Liberty. The 
speakers next Sunday will be Rev. Edward 
D. Towle and Rev. Henry D. Stevens. 


| Meetings. 


THE NorFroLK CONFERENCE.—The sum- 
mer meeting and one hundred and ninth 
session was held on June 18 with the First 
Congregational Parish in Needham, Rev. 
W. W. Peck, minister, Frank Smith, Esq., 
of Dedham, president, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. J. H. Applebee. The 
president, in a brief welcoming address, re- 
ferred to the last session of the conference 
in Needham, and the many changes which 
have occurred in the conference since, the 
good and faithful workers who have gone 
from us, of the progress in many ways of 
work, and of our present duty of loyalty to 
the conference and the churches. 

The report of the last meeting was then 

readand approved. ‘The president appointed 
as Nominating Committee Mr. Henry F. 
Howe, Rev. Roderick Stebbins, and Mrs. 
J. E. Swan. Resolutions upon the death 
of the late Mr. George Dexter, for many 
years a valued member of the conference, 
were offered by the secretary, Rev. George 
M. Bodge, and passed. An invitation was 
received to hold the annual session in Octo- 
ber with the First Congregational Parish 
in Quincy, and was accepted. 
_ An address by Mr. Horace S. Sears of 
Weston upon ‘The Purpose, Methods, and 
Work of the Conference,’ followed. Mr. 
Sears’s paper was filled with apt and forcible 
illustration, and was rich in thoughtful sug- 
gestion from the lifting up of the standards 
and the widening of the scopes of conference 
work, 

The discussion was opened by Rev. Henry 
F. Jenks, who spoke first of the original pur- 
‘poses of the conferences. He advised a 
return to the more strict observance of the 
delegate system. Rev. George F. Pratt 
suggested ways in which this plain heart-to- 
heart and face-to-face address may be made 
to bear fruit in our conference. Mr. R. C. 
Humphrey spoke of the wisdom and perfect 
sincerity and truth of the criticisms sub- 
mitted by Mr. Sears, and his confidence 
that we shall all profit by them. Rev. W. H. 
Alexander recommended more vigilance in 
securing the attention of new unchurched 
people and better church attendance of 
our own people. Rey. Roderick Stebbins 
spoke of the duty of the people toward the 
ministers as a matter not to be lost sight of 

- in the general trend of this experience 
meeting. 

The conference collection was taken. The 

devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. 
John B. W. Day of the Channing Church, 
_ Dorchester. At 12.45 P.M. the delegates 
were invited by Rev. W. W. Peck to the 
Parish Hall, where a bountiful repast was 
served by the ladies. At two o’clock a 
praise service was conducted by Rey. W. H. 
Alexander. The roll-call of churches showed 
the attendance of one hundred and twenty- 
eight delegates and twelve pastors, besides 
the Needham people and many visitors. 
Rev. F. W. Pratt, chairman of the Mission- 
ary Committee, gave the outline of the 
; s for a summer camp for Unitarian 
day-school pupils to be opened in July, 
m the 13th to the 27th, and also gave 
e of the pilgrimage of some of the 
sters of the conference to outlying dis- 
of the county, beginning on Sunday, 
21, and ending on June 28. 
. afternoon session was given to the 
s of the Sunday-schools. Rev. E. A. 
gave an address on “Religious Edu- 
” Mr. Horton believes that organ- 
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ized religion needs stanch support and in- 
telligent direction. Organized religion must 
be looked at as a consensus of work and wor- 
ship. ‘The individual first must be made 
to take a stand: the unit must be looked 
after. We may look upon it as a four-square 
building, whose sides may be named God, Im- 
mortality, Salvation, and Revelation. The 
object of all the building is forever character. 
Mr. Horton’s urgent and eloquent plea was 
for a wider appreciation of the possibilities 
of our Sunday-school work in the religious 
education of the young. Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist followed with an earnest and thought- 
ful address. How may we carry on relig- 
ious education on more specific lines? Edu- 
cation comprehends ‘“‘steps in religious be- 
lief.”” We must make obedience a mental 
habit and heroism a second nature. We 
must associate our children with the higher 
ideas of God and with other great religious 
ideas. We must make them acquainted 
with great souls, like Emerson and Chan- 
ning, and other great and noble characters, 
in connection with great religious ideals. 
We must keep the children in contact con- 
stantly with religious practices. Remarks 
were made by Mr. George K. Clark and Dr. 
Miller of Needham and Rev. Mr. Solley of 
Dorchester, urging the need of loyal sup- 
port of the Sunday-schools by our churches 
The thanks of the conference were voted 
to the people of the Needham parish for their 
generous hospitality to the ladies who aided 
the meeting by their fine musical selections, 
and to the speakers for their services. Ad- 
journed at 4 P.M. George M. Bodge, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches, 


BLACKSTONE, Mass.—Chestnut Hill Meet- 
ing-house, founded 1769: Services of wor- 
ship with sermon will be held at five o’clock 
Sunday afternoons during July and August. 
The preachers are: Rev. Carl G. Horst, West 
Upton, Mass., July 5; Rev. E. W. Whitney, 
Milford, Mass., July 12; Rev. L. G. Wilson, 
Hopedale, Mass., July 19; Rev. Charles J. 
White, Woonsocket, R.I., July 26; Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys, Uxbridge, Mass., August 2; 
Rey. Carleton A. Staples, Lexington, Mass., 
August 9; Rev. Charles J. Staples, Manches- 
ter, N.H., August 16 and 23; Rev. Cyrus A. 
Roys, Uxbridge, Mass., August 30. These 
services are held under the auspices of the 
Missionary Committee of the Worcester 
Conference. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Mr. Clayton R. 
Bowen entered last Sunday upon his public 
ministry in the South Parish Church, Charles- 
town, N.H. The date fixed upon for his 
ordination and installation is the 29th inst. 


Concorp, N.H.—Our church begins its 
annual vacation on the second Sunday of 
July. Weare glad to report a year of fruit- 
ful activity behind us. Our Women’s Alli- 
ance has increased in numbers as well as 
strength. The senior circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters have joined the Alliance, and willbe 
associated with them in the church work 
during the coming year. We have a loyal 
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The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
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For your Health’s Sake.—Every one knows nowa- 
days about sanitary plumbing and is careful about it 
But comparatively few people are aware of the unwhole- 
some foes that lurk in unsanitary bedding and contribute 
to the ill-health of the sleeper. A whole chapter on this 
subject would not be as instructive as a visit to the Sani. 
tary Bedding Factory of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street. It is open to all visitors from 8 to 5, daily. 
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Mt. Carmel, Ohio.— After using your Stars for one 
year, we are glad to be able to tell you that they have been 
a great help to our school.—Masrie Jonnson. Address 
all orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Addresses. 


> 

Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years 

travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Rev. JAMES De NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, 3oth ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Byron S. Britch and Miss Sarah A. Mackay, both of 
Brookfield, Mass. 

In Templeton, rth ult., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Edward 
15 agen | and Oloose E. Anderson, both of Templeton. 

In Templeton, 14th ult., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, 
William Dyer, Jr., and Ida Rich, both of Templeton. 

In East Templeton, 2rst ult., by Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, 
John R. Walsh and Martha I. Fargo, of East Templeton. 


Deaths. 


In Reading, 2d inst., Warren E. Eaton, aged 64 years, 
for 36 years head master of the Harvard School, Charles- 
town. 

Near Emlinton, Penn., 30th ult., Margaret Shippen, 
widow of Rev. N. A. Staples, formerly pastor of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In Littleton, Mass., 22d ult., Mrs. May Ann Bruce, 8s 
years. 


Mrs. Bruce was a true woman of the best New England 
type. Born ina neighboring town, she came to Littleton 
on the event of her marriage in 1844, and here she lived 
until her death. . 

Her husband, like herself, was a large-hearted, gracious 
person, and their home, on an outlying farm, became a 
centre of hospitality and cordiality. Here they enter- 
tained, with appropriate dignity and honor, many a Unita- 
rian worthy, both lay and clerical. 

Mrs. Bruce was a tireless worker and a brave, earnest 
soul. She was uncompromisingly loyal to the church and 
to all its good work; a member of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society from 1844 till her death; a charter member of the 
Alliance; and interested in church temperance work. 
She, with all members of her family, labored for the Sani- 
tary Commission during the dark days of the war. 

But the many activities of this busy, cheerful, spiritual 
little woman were cut short when an infirmity from which 
she never might hope to recover fell upon her. For many 
years she was confined to her chair and bed; yet, with un- 
daunted spirit, her interest in people and things never 
abated. 

This neat, dainty, courteous, gentle, pleasant-voiced 
little lady received, with unfailing tact and cheer, many 
calls and visitors up to the time of her last serious sick- 
ness. 

The flowers which friends were constantly sending and 
bringing, with the devotional books which she most 
loved, were always arranged upon tables near at hand; 
and the Christian Register, which she had read faithfully 
for fifty years or more, was her constant companion. 

The one great and inspiring trait which marked the life 
of this most admirable woman was her instinctive and per- 
sistent reaching out after the best things of the spirit and 
of faith. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
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Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 
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eroup of hard-working women, who are 
doing a splendid service in the Concord 
vineyard of God. The Female Benevolent 
Society have done more than the usual 
amount of good work during the trying win- 
ter. The St. Theresa Circle and the Sun- 
shine Ten—a new organization from the 
younger ranks of the Sunday-school—have 
given encouraging help. We are moving 
into our heritage through the work of these 
younger members, It is an inspiration for 
us older people to see how vigorously and 
loyally these younger people have seized the 
idea of doing for the church and its work. 
We are trying to foster not only the spirit 
of worship, but to cultivate the sense of 
a spiritual home in, and attachment to, the 
church. ‘The work of; the Parish Fund So- 
ciety was much interrupted during the winter 
by the scarcity of fuel, but the successful 
work of the May party testified to the old- 
time vigor in the younger members of this 
society. The Unitarian Club took charge 
of the vesper services during the winter. 
They were well attended. At the close of 
the winter’s work a banquet was given. 
Rev. E. Cummings gave us a new interest 
in our work in his lecture “On the Curve 
of Social Progress.” This lecture was de- 
livered at the banquet. Three members 
of our club—Messrs. Lyford, Streeter, and 
Hollis—have been away during the winter, 
speaking at the Unitarian clubs in our 
State and Massachusetts. Our Sunday-school 
closed its session with a Flower Sunday and 
an Emerson programme. We were espe- 
cially interested in this centennial celebra- 
tion, owing to the personal contact of Mr. 
Emerson with our church and city. Our 
communion service was given to us by Mrs. 
Ellen Tucker Emerson. The programme by 
the children was well carried out. It taught 
us anew that we have not only a heritage 
of spiritual freedom, but of civic and spirit- 
ual responsibility. 


East GLOUCESTER, MAss.—Religious ser- 
vices will be held under the auspices of the 
Essex Unitarian Conference in the casino 
of Hawthorn Inn on Sunday afternoons 
at four o’clock.. Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man preached on July 5, and the preachers 
hereafter will be as follows: July 19, Rev. 
Albert Walkley; July 26, Rev. Samuel B. 
Stewart; August 2, Rev. Alfred Manches- 
ter; August 9, Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith; 
August 16, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman; 
August 30, Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 


GALESBURG, MicH.—This is a small sub- 
urb of Kalamazoo, about ten miles from 
Kalamazoo, and connected with Kalamazoo 
by trolley. Early last January Rev. J. D. 
Howell, who had preached for about a year 
in the Congregational church of this place, 
was forced to retire from the Congregational 
church; and, at the earnest invitation of 
the liberal people of the town, he was in- 
vited* to start an independent religious 
movement, which he did, and which was 
largely attended during the winter months. 
Early in March Rev. Mr. Howell invited 
Secretary Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago 
to preach for a morning and evening, which 
he did, to the great satisfaction of the large 
audiences at both meetings. The Sunday 
following Rev. Mr. Hawley’s visit, Rev. 
‘Thomas P. Byrnes of the People’s Church 
of Kalamazoo preached to these same people 
morning and evening on an exchange with 
Rey. Mr. Howell. During April Rev. Mr. 
Howell closed his connection with this 
movement; but these non-church-going peo- 
ple, during their few months’ connection 
with this movement, had learned the delight 
and the uplift there is to be found in a re- 
ligious movement after their own heart, and 
so they were loath to give it up. Learning 
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that Rey. Byrnes could conduct services 
for them on Sunday evenings during May 
and June, they invited him, and he accepted; 
and some fifty or sixty people attended the 
eight services with an increasing degree of 
interest. While this movement does not 
promise a self-supporting church, yet it is 
an interesting mission point to be looked 
after in connection with Kalamazoo, 


KALAMAZOO, Mricu.—People’s Church, 
Thomas. P. Byrnes: The services in_ this 
church closed on Sunday, June 28, until the 
first Sunday in September. An encouraged 


and hopeful spirit marked the closing ser- 


vice on June 28. There was a large attend- 
ance; and the trustees were able to an- 
nounce that all the financial obligations of the 
church were provided for up to the first of 
September, when the new church year will 
begin. The old Unitarian church, adjoin- 
ing the new People’s Church, and in which 
the members of the People’s Church wor- 
shipped for many years, has been recently 
sold by the trustees, and has been razed to 
the ground; and on its site will soon be 
erected a fine private dwelling. The Ladies’ 
Society are planning a series of summer 
socials, to be given every two weeks at the 
homes of the members during the vacation 
months of July and August, in order to keep 
interested, and to get acquainted with the 
new members who have recently joined the 
Ladies’ Society and the church. On Sunday, 
June ‘14, six new members united with the 
church, twenty-nine new members having 
joined on May 17, making thirty-five who 
joined within a month, the largest num- 
ber joining in the same length of time in 
the history of the church. The Ladies’ 
Society, to the number of about fifty, re- 
cently surprised Mrs. Byrnes, the pastor’s 
wife, by coming in with gifts and greetings 
upon her birthday. y 


Monrcrair, N.J.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Leslie Willis Sprague: Plans for the new 
church are at last perfected; and on June 
23 the congregation formally adopted them, 
and instructed the trustees to proceed with 
the building. It is estimated that the build- 
ing will cost about $9,000, on a lot which 
cost $4,000, and which is now paid for. 
Within the year, and mostly in the past 
two months, over $10,300 has been raised 
for the building and lot fund. The new 
building provides an audience-room to seat 
250, with parlors to seat 100, and a small 
gallery, besides three class-rooms for Sun- 
day-school work. It is arranged so that 
an auditorium may be built at the front 
of this edifice in the future. On June 23 
Mr. Sprague delivered an address at the 
commencement of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., 
and in recognition of work done at the 
Meadville Theological School, and later 
at Stanford, Chicago, and Columbia Univer- 
sities, and after fulfilling the requirements 
of St. Lawrence in doing the reading of the 
fourth year of its theological course, was 
given the degree of D.D., and enrolled as an 
alumnus of that institution. Unity Church 
closed. June 28 for the usual two months’ va- 
cation. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer 
has tendered his resignation as minister of 
this church, to take effect September 1. Mr. 
Meyer has received a unanimous call to the 
Eliot Unitarian Church in Natick, also to 
the Church of the Unity in Randolph. 


Otrawa, CAN.—The past year of the 
Branch Alliance has been in many ways 
the most successful in its experience. It 
has collected and distributed quite as much 
in general charity as in former years, and 
has for the first time representatives on the 
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boards of the Protestant Hospital, Orphans’ 
Home, and Victorian Order of Nurses; and 
it feels that it is getting more in touch with 
other church workers. Its members have 
also paid $50 to the organ fund this winter, 
thus wiping out that debt. The next in- 
stalment of $250 on the, church loan, due 
in the fall, is already in the treasury, and 
will be paid promptly, as all former instal- 
ments have been paid. The Alliance does 
not consider that it exists merely to make 
money. It has superintended all the church 
socials, as well as the social meetings of 
the successful and well-attended Unity Club, 
which meets weekly. It is natural that the 
membership of the Alliance should not 


increase rapidly, since the first years of the 
life of the Unitarian church in this country 
must be given largely to removing the 
strong prejudices almost universally felt 
against it. 


Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the Spofford 
Yacht Club. Tutoring. Illustrated booklet ‘‘D” for 
the asking. EDGAR BURR SMITH, Camp CuestTsEr- 
FIELD, SporForpD, N.H. 


VERMONT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS| 


Are signs that point the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 130-age book benattiohe illus- 
trated with half-tone pictures. T. H. Hanley, N.E.P.A., 
Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


Lithia Springs Ghautauqua,. 


Lithia, Shelby County, Illinois. 


Inter-denominational and Inter-partisan, 
13th Annual Session, August 7-25, 1903. 


Some of the Teachers of Summer Schools, and Preach- 
ers, Lecturers, and Entertainers for this Assembly season, 
are: 

Mrs. Leonora M. Lake (of the Catholic Church). 

Rev. Dr. John 8S. Cook, State Agent of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 
v. Fred V. Hawley, Secretary Western Unita- 
rian Conference. 

Rev. Geo. R. Gehauer, State Agent for Unitarians. 

Com. Herbert Booth, Salvation Army, Depart- 
ment of Australia. . 

Rev. Dr. Scott F. Hershey, First Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Hey Ds Bees M. Brown, Field Secretary of 

moe _R. W. Boynton, Unity Church, St. Paul, 

inn. 

Rev and Hon, Oliver W. Stewart, member of 
Illinois Legislature from Chicago. 

Col. John Sobieski, the noble man of Poland. 

Rev. Alex. F. Irvine, of the People’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn. : 

Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, London, Eng. 

Prof. John Quincey Adams, of Peunseliails 
University, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Virginia Leroy. 

Rev. Anna Shaw. - 

Booker T. Washington. 

Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker. 

Mr. Montaville Flowers. 


_ The last two named are about the two greatest Elocu- 
tionists and Dramatic Readers in America. 

Lithia Springs grounds consist of 200 acres of woodland, 
with pure springs of water and singing birds. It was 
dedicated Aug. 25, 1901, to the Worship of God and eae 
vice of Man in the love of truth and Spirit of Jesus. 

1,000 or more people will be in camp thissummer. 

Tents, Log Cabins, and Cott to rent. Low rates 
all railroads in the State. ‘Come over and ‘help 
us.’’ See June number of Our Best Words. 

Write for full programme to 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, M: 
; Liruta, 


, 
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j 


: 


. 
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PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Rev. N. Seaver, Jr.: 
One of the encouragements of work among 
the Berkshire Hills is the good will of neigh- 
boring Universalist churches. The pastor 
of Unity Church has on three occasions been 
invited to address the annual Winchester 
Conference. This conference voted unani- 
mously a year ago to welcome the Unita- 
rian church to participation, and a delega- 
tion responded to this invitation at the re- 
cent meeting in Cheshire. 


TivERTON, R.I.—Whitridge Chapel has 
been renovated, and was opened on June 14 
for Sunday morning services, under the 
ministrations of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 

_ who, with his family, will reside in the vi- 
cinity during the summer months. When 
this society was started, twenty or more 
years ago, Mr. Schermerhorn was pastor of 
the Channing Memorial Church in Newport, 
and has always been deeply interested in 
its welfare. For the past five years the 
chapel has been closed, and no services of any 
sort have been held in it till now. 


Acknowledgments of the Children’s Mis- 
sion for May and June, 1903:— 


Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society.............- $50.00 
Sunday-school, Hawes Church, South Boston....... 25.00 
Sunday-school, First paigions Society, Roxbury... 32.13 
Sunday-school, First Pari aierlon lee. eS eee $40.58 

Miss Chapin’s class in same . : cesses 8.51 49.09 
Sunday-school, South Gontiieatonsl sChascti, we 

ton. 8.00 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Roxbury .. 25.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Littleton, N. H., 3.45 


Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Dover, Mass.. .25 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Malden.......... 5.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Newton Centre.. 11.65 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Arlington........ 25.00 
Sunday-school, “i Sipbens. pe ee 20.00 
. Foster Bush, M.D. (for life membership) .. 20.00 
rs."Martha W, Winkley ee be craied ai “Mary ¥. 
Hobart a life member).. : 20.00 


Mrs. Eliot Hubbard.. 
Miss F. M. Faulkner... 
Miss Mary Whitehead. . 


EASTER OFFERINGS. 


From Mrs. F. B. ae $1.00; Miss Helen A. Towle, 
so cents; Miss R. W. Cobb, $2.00; Mrs. C. A. Brad- 
street, $18.04; Sunday-schools at Norfolk Church, Dor- 
chester, $2.25; Marlboro, $500; Bangor, Me. (primary 
aa $1.50; West Newton, $29.27; Sandwich, 

2.90; Hudson, $5 00 ; First ge Haverh ]l, $6.00; 

turbridge, $6.25. Total, $438.28. H. Pickering, Treasurer, 
156 Oliver Street. 


An Invisible Institution, 


The following contributions to ‘An In- 
visible Institution,’ for which Miss Lilian 
Freeman Clarke asked help in the Christian 
Register, are hereby gratefully acknowl- 
edged :—- 


Previously acknowledged... .....+++ ces cece cess $338.00 
Proceeds of sees Li a0 John T. Magrath.. 36.00 

. . - ~ 20.00 
> H. ae 59.00 
Miss Harriet Otis Craft:: 5.00 


SarAH H. WILLIAMSON, Treasurer. 
370 MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


The rotary snow-plough acts on the snow- 
banks Tike an auger, with a swiftly revolving 
steel wheel 12 feet in diameter, having blades 
resembling those of a ship’s propeller, cuts a 

ge through solid drifts at the rate of 
a m 2 to 12 arias anhour. The snow is shot 


: from a spout attached to the plough to a dis- 
_ tance of 50 or 100 feet. 


_ In the reign of Edward III. there were at 
Bristol, England, three brothers, who were 
eminent clothiers and woollen weavers, and 
_ whose family name was Blanket. They were 

_ the first persons who manufactured that com- 


by their name, and which was then used 


estan . clothing. 
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wae OU may have had occasion 
pia a to use White Lead in one, 
ANCHOR yO two, three or five pound 
penis cans and found it unsatisfactory. 
snooze 22 If so, it was because it was not 
dee Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 
ae ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 
cies aa pally Barytes) labeled «White 
massourt (| Leads. If you want Pure White 
sae Lead be sure the package bears 
ase ee one of the brands named in the list. 
sarme 

para an If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


MESSAGES OF Register Tract Series. 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 
No. «x. Bg Sieve Nasaeeea By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 


‘ ; worked and how it ought to be worked. B 
Selections for Every Day in the Year fron Hav Guatieg Fo bieles Rae mee Meeeredt 
the Writings of No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 


Development, By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
woke ene Li eee Samy By R Willi t 
o. 6. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8. Tuer JupGment: The. True Doctrine of the 
omg Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per pendion: 


No. 9. Tue BreatuH oF Lirg. By Rev, H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred, 
PRICE $1.00. No. 1x. LipeERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MoTIvE-PowRR. 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 13. JoszerH Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 


N wenn hundred. a ne 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of O38 Me pobovccel "he as be honored: 7 eve 
brice by No.15. A Sou, with Four Winpows’Opsn, By Rev. 


James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, No. 18. How ws HELPED ouR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
272 Congress Street - - - - Boston | No. 19. Four Sermons on REVIVALS. By Rev. S. M. 
dare a $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents 
No. 20. THzopore Parxer’s LetTTeR To A YouNG 
MAN. socents per hundred. 
No. 2z. THe THEOLOGY or THE Future. By Rev. 


I he Power and P romise of ames freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 
No. 23. A Worxinc THEORY 1N Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
s s ki hundred. 
the Liberal Faith. No. 24. ve enalie ttog TaETARIAN Position, Doc- 


TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred, 
No. 26. Tue ResurrRgcTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 


F hundred, 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. No. 27. Pine axe . pect ay os Rey. Charles F. 


Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. Tue Unity oF THE CuHrisTIAN CHURCH. B 
BY Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. Tue SupERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL Virw 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. . By 


THOMAS R. SLICER, a James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun« 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York 


_.. CONTENTS... Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
The Power of Unitarianism. 272 Congress Street, Bostons 


The Promise of Unitarianism. 
THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 
Price 75 Cents. 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


For sale by =, or sent postpaid on 


le material which has ever since been | receipt of price by the publishers, PRICE 50 CENTS 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston | Geo, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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’ Pleasantries. 


but what 
Detroit Free 


“He is an agnostic.” . “Yes, 
does he do the other six days ?”’— 
Press. 


“Tam sorry, doctor, you were not able to 
attend the church supper last night. It 
would have done you good to be there.”’ 
“Tt has already done me good, madam, I 
have just prescribed for three of the par- 
ticipants,’’—Tit-bits. 


Enterprising agent: ‘‘Pardon me, sir, but 
I heard you tell the gentleman who just left 
that you would wash your hands of the whole 
affair.” Business man: ‘‘Well?” Agent: 
“In case you do, may I hope that you will 
try my patent soap ?”’—Exchange. 


A doctor prescribed rest and change for 
a small girl, saying that her system was quite 
upset. After he had gone, the little girl said, 
“T knew I was upset, mamma, because my 
foot’s asleep; and things must be pretty 
bad when you go to sleep at the wrong end.” 


Mrs. Ulysses Grant used to tell a story of 
her washerwoman in the Adirondacks, who 
brought the washing home ina boat. ‘Once 
I wouldn’t have used the boat,” said the 
woman. ‘‘I’d brung it by the colt. But 
one day he got colic or something, and just 
died. My! How we miss that colt! We'd 
had him twenty years.” 


Dean Farrar succeeded Dr. Bradley as head 
master of Marlborough College, not much 
to the satisfaction of the boys. One of them 
wrote to his late head-master on a_postal- 
card as follows:— 


Dear Dr. Bradley— 

We miss you sadly, 

And wish Dr. Farra’ 
Would go back to Harra’. 


Lord Wolseley was inspecting a garrison 
in Ireland, when the trumpeter sounded the 
retreat instead of the charge, as ordered by 
the colonel. Naturally, the colonel was 
indignant, and was about to send out a volley 
of verbal fireworks, but he did not dare to 
swear before Lord Wolseley. He seemed 
about to explode, when he found relief by 
roaring to the man, “Oh, you naughty, 
naughty, naughty trumpeter.” He had 
had no practice in scolding without swearing. 


Richard Mansfield was playing ‘“‘A Parisian 
Romance” at a one-night stand in a small 
country town where the music was furnished 
by the local orchestra. In the last scene 
Mansfield falls dead at supper amid talk and 


music. The doctor calls out: ‘Stop the 
music! The baron is dead.’”’ And the cur- 
tain falls. On this evening Mansfield fell 
dead as usual, but the actor who was playing 
the doctor called out: “Stop the music! It 
has killed the baron.” Even Mansfield 
smiled.- 


George Gould once engaged a stenographer, 
but said nothing about the time he was to 
report in the morning. ‘The man came in 
at ten o’clock, and found Mr. Gould hard 


at work. ‘he next morning he came at 
nine, Mr. Gould was there. The third 


morning the stenographer, willing to work 
and anxious to please, arrived at eight. 
Mr. Gould looked up from his desk covered 
with papers, and remarked, “Young iman, 
T should like to know what youdo with your 
forenoons.” 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICER SQUARE, oor MASS. 


REID BiPUGOK ssa ccecasec ccc seesss 924,072.42 
PPABILiTiEs: en. Macvaeesccosaceubvces aan 1,474.14 


$3,043,408.27 
Liberal contracts to men ef integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, te act as agents assachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, Be. & 
Milk Street. 


BEN]. af STEVENS, President. 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL 


Secreta: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


BOSTON to awn and LIVERPOOL 


Mayflower .. ae .. July 16 
Columbus (New). Tilly: 23 \Oomimualinedlahn July 30 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


MENEELY a West Troy, N. ¥. 


Best Quality Copper a: &e¢ c 
CHIMES and PeALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Menecly 1826 


WATERVLIET. 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


5 | [ LOTT S Ing = 303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 B. F. 
FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1083 


» 1083, 

For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Maes. 


Individual 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 

Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 

catalogue address the President, cf 
F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in 
separate families. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
18th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 


Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gf; 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 
_—$_$—— sieverykind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, L3G Students from 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countnes, and from 39 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College 


ee rooms and free tui- 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students. _ Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY da colees Graduates one 


Scholarships of 


Graduates 


fsoeach. Located close te "SCHOOL OF LAW 
the Ceurts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address Dean, 


M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY College 


avored in the entrance 


examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


clinical and _ laboratory 


Graduates are 


facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 
batterers. ty eae Elective 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
varie -_—_— 
sion from perth pte: without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees, ome Ley nates 17. Address 
Dean, W. E. HU NTINGE 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY “Palo and literary 
degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Ph.D. Fer Cellege ——————__—_—_. 
eee emly. 

ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


Opens September 17. Address 


omerset Street. 


Theodore Parker to 2 Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. ; 


BOSTON. 


« ee PES 


